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THE    NAUVOO    LEGION. 


ALLED  once  more, 
to  stand  as  a  bulwark 
between  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  and  their 
enemies,  on  this  occa- 
sion the  savages,  the 
Legion,  in  the  years 
1865,  1866  and  1867 
was  destined  again  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  its  effective 
organization.  It  is  a  singular  incident  of 
the  "Black  Hawk  war,"  the  main  features 
of  which  I  am  about  to  record,  that  the 
United  States  was  called  upon  to  assist 
the  settlers  in  their  new  contest,  as  that 
government  had  been  called  upon  often 
in  other  and  earlier  times,  and  refused 
to  participate,  leaving  the  people  to 
defend  themselves.  This,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  main  employment 
of  the  army,  in  time  of  peace,  has  been 
the  fighting  of  Indians,  who  have  been 
regarded,  when  hostile,  as  the  enemies 
of  the  nation  rather  than  the  foes  of  the 
particular  locality  of  their  outbreak. 

Black  Hawk,  a  subordinate  Ute  chief, 
gathering  around  him  a  small  number  of 
warlike  spirits,  early  in  1865,  determined 
to  make  war  upon  the  exposed  settle- 
ments of  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the 
Territory.  The  Indians  approached  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  Manti,  where, 
on  the  tenth  of  April,  they  killed  Peter 
Ludwickson.  The  following  day  they 
killed  Barney  Ward,  and  a  man  named 
Lambson,  near  Salina,  and  stole  a  large 
band  of  horses  and  a  number  of  cattle. 
After  the  attack  on  Ludwickson,  Briga- 
dier General  Warren  Snow,  command- 
ing  the   Sanpete   military  district,  mus- 


tered into  service  two  companies  of 
cavalry,  one  at  Manti  and  the  other  at 
Moroni.  The  first  company,  of  which 
N.  S.  Beach  was  captain,  and  William 
Bench,  Ezra  Shoemaker,  Lewis  Larson, 
and  Jorgen  Hansen,  were  lieutenants, 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  hostiles,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Redick  N.  Allred. 
The  Indians,  after  the  massacre  of  Ward 
and  Lambson,  attempted  to  escape  east- 
ward through  Salina  canon.  The 
cavalry  followed  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty up  the  pass,  and  were  ambushed 
and  fired  upon  when  they  had  proceeded 
about  ten  miles.  Private  Jens  Swenson 
and  William  Keams  were  killed,  and 
Private  Fritz  E.  Nielsen  and  another  man 
were  wounded.  In  consequence  of  the 
superior  numbers  and  the  strong  position 
of  the  Indians,  the  cavalry  retired  to  the 
valley,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
Moroni  company,  under  Captain  Abner 
Lowry,  with  Joseph  A.  Allred,  John  C. 
Hitchcock,  Orange  Seeley,  Thomas 
Robertson,  and  James  M.  Allred  as 
lieutenants.  The  combined  commands, 
numbering  one  hundred  and  seventy 
officers  and  men  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
Indians,  and,  after  several  days'  march, 
overtook  and  defeated  them.  The  In- 
dians suffered  several  losses.  The  stock 
had  been  driven  ahead  and  could  not  be 
recovered.  The  cavalry  companies  re- 
turned to  Sanpete,  and  were  mustered 
out  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April.  On 
the  first  of  May,  a  company  of  infantry 
was  mustered  in  at  Richfield,  under 
Major  Nelson  Higgins  and  Captain 
Heber  Higgins,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending  the   settlements   of  Sevier  and 
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Piute  Counties.  This  detachment  was 
divided  up  in  small  squads  and  did  ser- 
vice, both  mounted  and  on  foot,  in  the 
mountains  and  passes  until  the  end  of 
November,  when  they  were  discharged. 
They  participated  in  a  number  of  minor 
engagements  with  the  Indians,  as  well 
as  in  the  larger  engagements  under 
General  Snow,  near  Fish  Lake.  A 
small  company  of  cavalry  under  Captain 
Artemus  Millet,  and  Lieutenants  Joseph 
Hexing,  Moses  Gifford,  and  George 
Robbins,  was  mustered  in  at  Glenwood 
on  the  first  of  June  and  did  continuous 
service,  under  General  Snow  and  else- 
where, until  the  thirty-first  of  July,  when 
it  was  disbanded. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  Jens  Lar- 
sen  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  near  Fair- 
view;  on  the  day  following,  John  Givens, 
his  wife  and  four  children  were  atro- 
ciously assassinated  near  Thistle  Valley; 
and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same 
month,  the  Indians,  returning  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Fairview,  killed  David  M.  Jones, 
and  stole  a  large  band  of  horses  and  some 
cattle.  June  ist,  a  company  of  cavalry  was 
mustered  in  at  Manti,  with  George  Sid- 
well  as  captain,  and  Franklin  Spencer  as 
lieutenant,  and  started  immediately  in 
pursuit  of  the  Indians  who  had  commit- 
ted these  depredations.  The  troops 
went  to  Thistle  Valley,  and  by  the  head 
of  Spanish  Fork  to  Green  River  ford, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  overtaking  the 
Indians,  who  had  two  days'  start.  The 
company  fell  back  into  the  mountains 
and  continued  scouting  and  watching 
the  mountain  passes  until  the  end  of 
June,  when  they  returned  home  and 
were  discharged. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  July,  the  Indians 
came  through  Salina  Canon,  a  very 
convenient  pass  for  their  purposes,  and 
killed  Robert  Gillespie  and  a  man  named 
Robinson,  near  Salina,  and,  gathering 
up  a  large  herd  of  stock,  disappeared  up 
the  canyon  down  which  they  came.  In- 
formation of  the  raid  was  immediately 
sent  to  General  Snow  at  Manti,  who 
mustered  into  service  a  company  of 
cavalry  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  another 
at  Fountain  Green.  The  former  was 
commanded    by    John    L.     Ivie,    with 


William  N.  Tidwell,  Jefferson  Tidwell, 
George  Coats  and  John  Hitchcock,  as 
lieutenants;  the  latter  was  commanded 
by  Abner  Lowry,  with  R.  M.  Rogers  and 
John  Reese  as  lieutenants.  With  this 
command  augmented  later  by  detach- 
ments of  Higgins'  and  Millet's  com- 
panies of  the  Sevier  County  militia, 
General  Snow,  started  July  20th,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  marauders.  After  a  pursuit 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  In- 
dians were  overtaken  near  Fish  Lake, 
where  an  engagement  resulted,  in  which 
Private  Moroni  York  was  wounded,  and 
fourteen  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and 
several  were  wounded.  The  horses  and 
cattle  were  not  recovered,  having  been 
driven  eastward.  General  Snow  re- 
turned with  his  command  to  Sanpete, 
where  the  companies  were  disbanded  on 
the  fourth  of  August. 

While  this  expedition  was.out,  a  small 
band  of  Indians  raided  Glenwood,  in 
Sevier  County,  killed  a  man  named 
Staley,  and  ran  off  a  number  of  cattle. 

During  the  month  of  August,  the  In- 
dians were  ominously  quiet.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  they  appeared  at 
Ephraim,  where  they  slaughtered  five 
men  and  two  women,  and  wounded  two 
men,  and  drove  off  a  large  herd  of 
horses  and  cattle.  General  Snow  at 
once  mustered  in  a  company  of  cavalry, 
under  Captain  John  L.  Ivie,  and  Lieu- 
tenants Orange  Seeley,  William  Stevens 
and  Isaac  M.  Allred,  with  which,  in  con- 
nection with  a  portion  of  Major  Hig- 
gins' command,  he  started  in  pursuit. 
The  Indians  were  again  overtaken  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fish  Lake;  an  engage- 
ment followed,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
seven  Indians  and  the  wounding  of 
several  others.  General  Snow  and  Or- 
son Taylor  were  wounded.  The  com- 
pany returned  to  Fairview,  and  were 
mustered  out  on  the  twenty  fifth  of 
September. 

On  the  approach  of  winter,  the  In- 
dians withdrew  to  the  Green  and  Col- 
orado Rivers.  They  had  massacred 
between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  settlers, 
and  had  themselves  lost  about  the  same 
number  of  warriors.  They  were  in  the 
main    successful,   and    reports    reached 
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the  valleys,  that  Black  Hawk  and  his 
band  of  hostiles,  who  were  now  well 
mounted  and  well  supplied  with  beef — 
having  stolen  over  two  thousand  head  of 
cattle  and  horses— were  in  constant  receipt 
of  accessions,  not  only  from  the  Utes, 
but  from  the  Navajoes.  The  settlers, 
though  far  superior  in  force  to  the  Indians, 
dreaded  the  approach  of  spring,  for  they 
realized  the  extraordinary  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  a  contest  with  a  foe,  to 
whom  every  mile  of  that  mountainous 
and  rugged  country,  and  every  pass  and 
trail,  were  well  known.  They  knew 
they  might  multiply  guards  as  much  as 
they  were  able,  and  yet  their  stealthy 
antagonists  would  find  some  unguarded 
point  upon  which  they  would  dart  from 
some  mountain  pass,  previously  un- 
known to  the  settlers.  Nor  was  it  alone 
the  power  of  the  Indian  that  was  feared; 
the  atrocity  of  his  mode  of  warfare 
struck  terror  into  the  breast  of  everyone. 
Colonel  O.  H.  Irish,  at  that  time 
Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  made 
an  application  to  the  military  author- 
ities at  Fort  Douglas,  for  aid,  which  was 
refused.  Colonel  Irish,  as  soon  as  the 
condition  of  the  roads  would  permit, 
went  out  to  the  Uintah  Valley,  where  he 
arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  Tabby, 
with  all  the  warriors  of  the  Ute  Nation, 
from  joining  Black  Hawk.  Tabby  told 
the  superintendent  that  Black  Hawk's 
band,  originally  numbering  only  forty  or 
fifty  warriors,  now  comprised  over  three 
hundred.  Upon  learning  these  facts, 
the  application  for  United  States  troops 
was  renewed.  Colonel  Carroll  H.  Pot- 
ter, commanding  the  District  of  Utah, 
referred  the  matter  to  General  Pope,  the 
Department  Commander,  who  tele- 
graphed back  that  the  militia  would  have 
to  be  depended  upon  for  the  present,  to 
curb  the  Indians. 

In  February,  long  before  the  snow  had 
melted  from  the  passes  leading  to  San- 
pete, the  favorite  raiding  ground  of  the 
Indians,  they  attacked  Pipe  Springs, 
the  southernmost  limit  of  the  line  of 
Mormon  settlements,  and  killed  Dr. 
Whitmore  and  a  young  man  named 
Mclntyre,  and  stole  a  large  flock  of 
sheep  and  a  small  number  of  horses  and 


cattle.  A  few  days  later  they  raided 
Berryville,  where  they  killed  two  men 
and  a  woman,  and  captured  a  small  num- 
ber of  horses  and  cattle.  In  addition  to 
these  raids,  there  were  indications  of 
Indians  in  force  in  other  quarters;  a  fact, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  well 
known  fact  of  Black  Hawk's  augmented 
numbers,  led  General  Wells  to  issue 
orders  for  the  immediate  mustering  of 
all  able-bodied  men  in  Sanpete,  Sevier 
and  Piute  Counties.  The  Indians,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  melting  snows,  ap- 
peared at  Marysvale,  Piute  County,  on 
the  second  of  April,  where  they  killed 
two  men  and  stole  a  band  of  horses. 
Their  next  raid  was  upon  Salina,  where 
two  men  were  killed  and  two  hundred 
head  of  horses  and  cattle  were  cap- 
tured. 

Troops  were  at  once  pushed  into  the 
threatened    valleys.     May    ist,    a    com- 
pany of  cavalry,   under  Colonel  Heber 
P.  Kimball,  Major  John  Clark,  and  Lieu- 
tenants    Albert    Dewey,     Howard     O. 
Spencer,  Malin  Weiler,  A.  R.  Jackman, 
Seymour  B.  Young  and  William  Howard, 
with  William  B.  Dougall  as  bugler,  left 
Salt  Lake  City  for  Manti, '  where    they 
arrived  on  the  fifth.     This  company  was 
immediately   despatched   to   Circleville, 
the  scene    of   hostilities,    by    Brigadier 
General  W.  Snow.      After  two    weeks* 
service,    they    were    ordered    back     to 
Sanpete.     During  the  ensuing  summer, 
they  were  again  ordered  to  the  Sevier, 
and   upon   several  expeditions  to    Fish 
Lake,  Castle  Valley  and  Green  River. 
They  participated  in  the  Thistle  Valley 
fight,  and   returned  to  Salt    Lake    City 
August  30th,  after  four  months  of  ardu- 
ous duty.     On  the  first  of  May,  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry,  numbering   fifty  men, 
were  despatched  from   Provo  to  assist 
the  southern  settlements.     Of  this  com- 
pany, Abraham  G.  Conover  was  captain 
and     John     Letham,    Henry     Rodgers, 
Alonzo   Farnsworth,  John    H.  Noakes, 
Samuel  M.  Hicks,  and  Horatio  Calkin, 
were   lieutenants.      Arriving  at    Manti, 
May  4th,  the  company  was  assigned  to 
duty  at  Salina,    in  the   Sevier    Valley, 
subsequently  at  Circleville,  and  at  Salina 
again.     During  the  latter  tour  at  Salina, 
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the  company  fought  the  battle  of  Grav- 
elly Ford.  The  company  returned  to 
Provo,  and  was  mustered  out  on  the 
eighteenth  of  July. 

A  month  later,  on  the  first  of  June, 
two  companies  left  Salt  Lake  City  for 
Sanpete.  One,  a  cavalry  company  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  John  R.  Winder, 
with  Lieutenants  A.  N.  Hinkley,  William 
Harris,  James  Crane  and  C.  A.  North, 
in  subordinate  command,  escorted  the 
Lieutenant  General,  D.  H.  Wells,  to 
Gunnison,  and  was  there  assigned  to 
patrol  duty  along  the  Sevier  and  in  the 
mountains  and  passes  eastward.  It  re- 
turned home,  September  30th.  Colonel 
Winder  did  not  remain  long  in  com- 
mand of  the  company,  having  been 
assigned  to  duty,  early  in  the  summer, 
as  assistant  adjutant  general  to  General 
Wells.  The  second  company  of  infantry, 
numbered  eighty-five,  rank  and  file,  and 
was  under  the  command  of  Major 
William  W.  Casper;  Peter  Sinclair,  the 
battalion  adjutant,  was  captain,  and 
Henry  Skidmore,  Jesse  West,  William 
Douglas,  George  S.  Smith,  Alexander 
Burt,  John  Jeremy,  Joseph  Rees,  Aaron 
Nelson,  John  Mycroft,  and  Byron  Groo, 
were  lieutenants.  The  company  marched 
to  Moroni,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  settlement,  Fountain 
Green  and  North  Bend.  They  were 
engaged  at  the  skirmish  in  Thistle  Val- 
ley, and  after  four  months'  continuous 
service,  returned  home. 

On  the  tenth  of  June,  Major  General 
Aaron  Johnson,  of  Utah  County,  mus- 
tered in  a  small  company  of  cavalry  at 
Provo,  under  Captain  Joseph  Cluff,  and 
Lieutenants  G.  W.  Haws,  E.  G.  Goff, 
and  E.  H.  Curtis,  and  despatched  them 
to  Gunnison.  They  remained  in  active 
service  until  the  end  of  July,  when  they 
returned  home  and  were  mustered  out. 
Three  days  later,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
June,  a  company  of  cavalry  was  organ- 
ized at  American  Fork  for  duty  in  the 
Sevier  Valley.  William  H.  Winn  was 
captain,  and  Robert  E.  King,  John  Zim- 
merman and  Richard  Carlisle  were 
lieutenants.  The  company  returned  to 
American  Fork  on  the  thirteenth  of 
August    and    was    disbanded.      Spring- 


ville  sent  a  company  of  infantry  under 
Captain  Franklin  P.  Whitmore  and- 
Lieutenants  Benjamin  Isaacs,  William 
W.  Harris  and  Ephraim  Dimick,  to 
Ephraim,  which  arrived  there  about  the 
twentieth  of  June,  and  was  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  mountains  east  of  that  settle- 
ment, by  Lieutenant  General  Wells,  then 
in  the  field.  The  company  remained  in 
service  until  the  twenty-sixth  of  June. 

Calls  for  aid  reached  as  far  north  as 
Davis  ,.County,  and  a  company  of  cav- 
alry was  mustered  at  Farmington  by 
Brigadier  General  Lot  Smith.  Of  this 
troop,  Andrew  Bigler  was  captain,  and 
Thomas  Abot,  Elias  Vanfliet,  William 
Foxley,  Joseph  Holbrook,  Isaac  Atkin- 
son and  Henry  Yates  were  lieutenants. 
This  company  did  guard  duty  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ephraim  for  three  months, 
until  the  end  of  September,  when  it  was 
disbanded.  On  the  third  of  July,  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry  was  organized  at  Pay- 
son,  at  which  Jonathan  L.  Page  was 
captain,  and  Russell  Kelley,  James  Max- 
well, R.  S.  Mendenhall,  Roger  Farrer, 
Joseph  Foutz,  and  Charles  Robinson 
were  lieutenants;  this  company  was 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  mountains  and 
passes  east  of  the  Sevier  River,  in 
Sevier  and  Piute  Counties.  It  was  mus- 
tered out  August  25th. 

Salt  Lake  was  again  called  upon  at 
the  end  of  July.  Major-General  R.  T. 
Burton, organized  a  company  of  seventy- 
five  officers  and  men  and  sent  them  to 
Sanpete,  where  they  were  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  mountains  by  General  Wells. 
Of  this  company,  Major  Andrew  Burt 
was  in  command.  W.  L.  N.  Allen  was 
captain,  James  C.  Livingston,  Charles  H. 
Crow,  Charles  Livingston,  Milford  B. 
Shipp,  James  Bunting,  Charles  Ring- 
wood,  John  Reading,  Joseph  Bean, 
Henry  Coulam  and  William  T.  Allbrau 
were  lieutenants.  The  company  re- 
turned to  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  third  of 
November  and  was  mustered  out. 

Utah  County  sent  two  more  companies 
of  cavalry  to  the  front  in  August.  One, 
mustered  August  7,  at  American  Fork, 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Alva  Green, 
with  L.  L.  Fuller,  Geo.  T.  Peay  and 
Austin    Mayhew    as    lieutenants.      The 
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company  was  engaged  in  the  Sevier 
valley  and  adjoining  mountains  until 
October  7th,  when  it  was  mustered  out. 
Another  company  was  organized  at 
Provo,  August  16th,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Caleb  W.  Haws,  and  upon 
reporting  to  General  Wells  in  Sanpete 
was  assigned  to  service  in  Sevier  and  Pi- 
ute counties.  It  was  disbanded  Oct.  24th. 
The  lieutenants  of  this  company  were 
John  K.  Ferre,  William  Harrison,  Rich- 
ard Westwood,  Kennion  T.  Butler,  David 
E.  Sargent  and  John  Cook. 

The  last  company  to  be  called  to  duty 
in  Sanpete  from  another  part  of  the 
Territory  was  that  of  Captain  Robert 
W.  Burton,  of  Kaysville,  Davis  County. 
This  company  was  organized  October 
1st,  and  remained  in  service  in  the 
Sevier  valley  for  two  months,  when  it 
returned  home  and  was  mustered  out. 
Robert  N.  Egbert,  William  Carbine, 
James  Green,  Philip  Gerns,  Carlos  Ses- 
sions and  Allen  Frost  were  lieutenants. 

In  addition  to  these  troops  sent  into 
Sanpete  and  Sevier  from  other  and  often 
distant  parts  of  the  Territory,  a  great 
many  companies  were  organized  among 
the  various  settlements  of  the  counties 
mentioned, for  guard  and  such  other  duty 
as  circumstances  demanded. 

At  Mount  Pleasant,  five  companies 
were  mustered  in  on  the  first  of  April 
and  kept  on  constant  duty  until  the  end 
of  November.  One  of  these  companies, 
a  troop  of  cavalry,  was  commanded  by 
Captain  George  Tucker,  with  Orange 
Seeley,  Sidney  Allred,  Rudolphus  Ben- 
nett, John  F.  Sanders,  Thomas  B.  Allred 
and  Lars  Christensen,  as  lieutenants. 
This  company  did  duty  in  the  mountains* 
east  of  Sanpete,  in  the  Sevier  as  far  up 
as  Circleville  and  participated  in  several 
expeditions  as  far  eastward  as  the  Green 
River.  Another  company  of  infantry, 
which  was  kept  at  home  to  guard  the 
settlement,  was  commanded  by  John 
Tidwell,  Sen.,  Care^at  C.  Rowe,  Chris- 
tian Hansen,  Mads  Jensen,  John  Barton, 
Ebbe  Yessen  and  C.  Johnson,  were  lieu- 
tenants. A  third  company,  also  of  in- 
fantry, was  commanded  by  Captain 
Amasa  Tucker,  with  Jacob  Christiansen, 
Andrew  Madsen,  Christian  Sorenson,  P. 


M.  Peel,  H.  Beauman  and  Jens  Jorgen- 
sen,  as  subalterns.  A  fourth  company, 
also  of  infantry,  was  organized  at  this 
town  for  home  protection,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Joseph  S.  Day,  his 
lieutenants  were  Neils  Waldemussen, 
John  Mayrick,  Jens  Gundersen,  Thomas 
C.  Christiansen,  Paul  Dehlieu  and  Nils 
Yensson.  A  fifth  company,  likewise  of 
infantry,  was  commanded  by  Frederick 
Neilsen,  with  Joseph  Page,  Jens  Nilson, 
Andrew  Bechstrom,  Jens  Jensen,  Jens 
Hanson  and  Anthon  H.  Lund,  as  lieu- 
tenants. This  company  did  duty  at 
home  and  in  the  adjacent  mountains. 

Four  companies  were  also  organized 
at  Manti  and  placed  on  continuous  guard 
and  scouting  service  from  the  first  of 
April  until  the  first  of  November.  Of 
one  of  these,  a  calvalry  company, 
George  Sidwell  was  captain,  and  Wm. 
Bench,  Jr.,  Lacy  Stilson,  Andrew  Jen- 
son,  Lewis  Larsen,  Henry  Beal  and 
Joseph  Bartholomew,  were  subalterns. 
Of  a  second  company,  of  infantry, David 
Henrie,  was  captain,  and  John  P.  Squires, 
John  Patten,  Alfonzo  Wingate,  Albert 
Beach,  James  C.  Brown  and  John  Hall, 
were  lieutenants.  Of  a  third  company, 
also  of  infantry,  John  Tuttle,  was  in 
command.  Erick  Ludrigsen,  James 
Crawford,  Yens  Hansen,  Peter  Marker, 
Neils  C.  Enburgh  and  Peter  Mickelson, 
were  subordinate  officers.  The  fourth 
company  was  commanded  by  William 
Bench,  Sen.,  with  William  Anderson, 
John  Lowry,  Sen.,  Azariah  Tuttle,  Sen., 
Gardner  Snow,  Hans  Larson,  Peter 
Graves  and  Andrew  Hendrickson,  as 
lieutenants.  This  was  an  infantry  com- 
pany. 

Moroni  required  the  constant  services 
of  three  home  companies  to  guard  it. 
Of  one  of  these,  John  D.  Chase,  was 
captain,  and  John  Lars  Eleason,  Joseph 
Shepherd,  Soren  Jorgenson,  John  Bailey, 
Lars  Alex.  Justison,  James  C.  Anderson 
and  Paul  E.  Koffod,  were  lieutenants. 
Of  a  second  company,  Larsen  Swensen, 
was  in  command,  Jens  C.  Nielsen,  Carl 
Rosburg,  Christian  P.  Nielsen,  P.  A. 
Nilson,  C.  A.  Christiansen  and  P.  A. 
Reese  were  lieutenants.  The  third 
company  was  commanded   by   Captain 
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John  W.  Irons;  James  Harvey,  Niels 
Christiansen,  Lars  N.  Larsen,  Charles 
Longson,  Lewis  Hatch  and  John  Tilby 
were  lieutenants.  These  three  com- 
panies were  of  infantry. 

Springtown  furnished  a  company  of 
infantry  for  the  protection  of  the  life  and 
property  of  its  citizens.  Isaac  M. 
Behanin  was  captain;  James  T.  Allred, 
Niels  Clausen,  John  Nield,  Wm.  S. 
Barney,  Samuel  T.  Bunnel  and  Christian 
J.  Larsen  were  lieutenants. 

Fountain  Green  raised  a  company  of 
infantry  for  home  protection.  This  was 
commanded  by  James  Guyman;  Samuel 
Jewkes,  William  Tolley,  Cornelius  Col- 
lard,  Edward  Collard,  Roger  Openshaw 
and  William  Higgins  were  lieutenants. 

Fairview  furnished  a  company  of  in- 
fantry for  duty  at  home  and  in  the 
adjacent  hills  and  canyons.  James  M. 
Allred  was  captain;  Philip  Hurst,  Arick 
Anderson,  John  A.  Vance,  Andrew 
Nielsen,  Jens  Jenson  and  Elias  W. 
Howell  were  lieutenants. 

In  Ephraim  two  companies  for  home 
protection  were  raised  and  were  kept  on 
constant  and  arduous  duty  during  the 
entire  summer  and  fall.  Of  one  of  these 
N.  C.  Christiansen  was  captain,  and 
Rasmus  Olsen,  Jens  M.  Lyon,  Jens  T. 
Balle,  Stephen  Williams,  C.  A.  Thorun 
and  Andrew  J.  Langave  were  the 
subalterns.  Of  the  other  company, 
Peter  Isaacson  was  captain;  and  John  F. 
Dorius,  H.  H.  Brown,  Lars  S.  Anderson, 
C.  L.  Thorpe,  Evan  Jorgenson  and  N. 
L.  Christiansen  were  lieutenants.  These 
companies  were  of  infantry. 

Gunnison  also  raised  two  companies 
of  infantry,  commanded  by  Captains 
Morten  Mortensen  and  George  Gardner. 
Of  the  first  company,  Seth  Childs, 
Jonathan  Lancaster,  Johannes  Sorenson. 
Thomas  Wasden,  John  Pickett  and  H. 
Garrick,  and  of  the  second  company, 
Hans  Thunneson,  Jonathan  Eaton,  Peter 
Frease,  Niels  T.  Nielson,  Andrew  Jor- 
gensen  and  Hans  Toft  were  subaltern 
officers. 

During  the  summer  of  1866,  a  number 
of  engagements  occurred  between  the 
militia  and  the  Indians.  In  the  early  part 
of  June,   information   was  conveyed   to 


the  military  authorities  that  Black  Hawk 
and  a  large  war  party  had  raided  Round 
Valley,  near  Fillmore,  and  were  hasten- 
ing eastward  with  a  large  herd  of  stolen 
cattle.  General  W.  B.  Pace,  then  in 
the  field,  hastened  to  intercept  them  at 
the  Gravelly  Ford  of  the  Sevier,  a  few 
miles  above  Salina,  with  Captain  Con- 
over's  company  of  the  Utah  County 
cavalry.  In  this  he  was  successful.  A 
skirmish  ensued,  which  continued  se- 
verely for  three  hours,  with  little  or  no 
advantage  to  either  side,  on  account  of 
the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground.  It 
appeared  that  the  advantage  would 
rest  finally  with  the  militia,  and  their 
object,  the  recapture  of  the  stolen  stock, 
would  be  accomplished,  when  dust  in 
the  vicinity  of  Round  Valley,  announced 
the  rapid  approach  of  horsemen.  The 
troops,  not  expecting  re-enforcements, 
and  not  apprised  of  a  pursuit  of  the 
marauders,  believed  the  horsemen  to  be 
the  Indians,  and  retreated  from  the 
field.  Black  Hawk,  better  informed, 
gathered  Up  the  straying  stock  and  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  over  the  hills  and  up 
Salina  Canon.  It  was  fortunate  for  him 
that  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  was 
furnished  by  General  Pace's  withdrawal, 
for  the  approaching  horsemen  turned 
out  to  be  Captain  James  C.  Owens' com- 
pany of  Fillmore  cavalry,  numbering  in 
all  nearly  seventy  men,  who  were  in  pur- 
suit. Of  this  company,  William  King 
was  lieutenant.  Explanations  soon  fol- 
lowed and  Gen.  Pace,  with  the  two  com 
panies,  pursued  the  Indians  up  Salina 
Canyon;  but  the  latter  were  not  over- 
taken. In  this  fight  at  Gravelly  Ford 
,  Henry  Jennings  of  Conover's  Company 
was  wounded.  Several  Indians  are  said 
to  have  been  killed,  and  it  was  credibly 
reported  that  Black  Hawk  was  wounded. 
A  few  weeks  later  an  engagement 
between  a  body  of  Militia,  composed  of 
detachments  from  Kimball's  and  Casper's 
Salt  Lake  City  Companies,  and  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Albert  Dewey, 
was  fought  in  Thistle  Valley.  The  skir- 
mish was  undecisive,  resulting,  however, 
in  the  death  of  Private  Charles  Brown  of 
Kimball's  Company  and  the  wounding 
of   Private   Thomas  Snarr  of  Casper's. 
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During  the  summer,  Tucker's,  Sidwell's, 
Kimball's,  Winder's,  and  Winn's  com- 
panies, made  extensive  expeditions  to 
Fish  Lake,  Castle  Valley,  and  Green 
River.  Tucker's,  Kimball's,  Cluff's,  and 
Conover's  Companies,  at  various  times 
during  the  summer,  went  as  far  up  the 
Sevier  as  Circleville. 

Troops  were  placed  on  guard  duty  not 
only  in  Sanpete,  Sevier  and  Piute  Coun- 
ties, but  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  pro- 
tect in  addition  the  more  exposed  settle- 
ments of  Utah  and  Wasatch  Counties. 
A  company  of  infantry  was  organized  at 
Santaquin  for  home  protection  May  nth 
and  remained  in  constant  service  in  the 
vicinity  until  the  close  of  August.  Of 
this  company  John  D.  Halliday  was 
Captain  and  Thomas  B.  Heelis,  David 
H.  Halliday,  W.  W.  Barnett,  Albert 
Stickneyand  Niels  Nielson  were  Lieuten- 
ants. Companies  were  also  organized  at 
Payson  for  a  like  purpose.  Of  one  of 
these,  Jonathan  S.  Page,  Russell  Kelley, 
James  Manwell,  Samuel  Peery,  Horatio 
Calkin,  Joseph  Daniels,  Samuel 
McClellan  were  the  commissioned 
officers.  It  was  on  duty  from  May  n,  to 
July  2.  Of  a  second  company,  William 
C.  Wightman  was  the  Captain,  and 
Ephraim  Ellsworth,  Parley  P.  Loveless, 
Charles  Brewerton,  David  E.  Sargent, 
Samuel  Curtis,  John  Zundal  and  Henry 
E.  Gardener  were  Lieutenants.  Of  a 
third  company  Charles  C.  Burr"  was 
Captain,  and  John  Butler  was  the 
Lieutenant.  The  company  did  service 
from  May  n,  to  August  29.  A  fourth 
company  was  commanded  by  Daniel 
Stark,  Isaac  M.  Coombs,  Amasa  Potter, 
William  Whitehead,  James  Reese,  John 
Shields  and  Robert  Davis  were  Lieuten- 
ants. This  company  was  in  service  from 
May  11,  to  August  29.  The  fifth  com- 
pany was  under  command  of  Captain 
Thomas  E.  Daniels,  Edward  Reid, 
Warren  Hancock,  David  Mitchell, 
Henry  W.  Barnett,  and  David  Russell 
were  his  Lieutenants.  These  companies 
were  all  of  infantry. 

Nephi   raised   a   company   of  cavalry 
\        under  Major   Peter    Sutton,    which    re- 
mained  in   service   in  Juab   County  for 
two  months  from   April   Sth.      Charles 


Foot  was  the  captain  of  this  company, 
and  Captain  Samuel  Cazier,  and  Lieu- 
tenants Eli  Randall,  Charles  Sperry, 
Gideon  Wilson,  William  Sperry  and 
William  Bryan  were  the  subordinate 
officers. 

Wasatch  County,  lying  on  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  settled  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory, was  in  constant  danger.      Eternal 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants 
was  doubtless  all   that   protected  them 
from   the   attacks   of  the   savages.     On 
the  first  of  May,  1S66,  two  companies  of 
cavalry  were  organized  at  Heber  City. 
The  first,  under  Captain  John  M.  Mur- 
dock,    was   mustered  out  at  the  end  of 
June.       Of    this    company   John   Muir, 
John    Jordan,    William    Davidson    and 
Archibald  Scroggie  were  the  subalterns. 
The  second,   under  command   of  Cap- 
tain  Joseph  McCarroll  and  Lieutenants 
Edwin   Bronson,   and  Jessie   McCarroll, 
was   in   service   until    July  30.     On   the 
first   of  June,    a   company   of  infantry, 
under  Captain   Ira  N.  Jacobs,  was  mus- 
tered  into  service  at  Heber.     Wm.  W. 
Wilson,    Robert    Cunningham,    George 
Dabling,  William  McGhee,  Peter  Aplen- 
orlp,  James  Low  and  Samuel  Thompson 
were    the    lieutenants.      This    company 
did  extensive  scouting  duty  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Uintah  Reservation,  near  which 
locality    Private    George     Bonner    was 
wounded  in  the  leg.     The  company  was 
mustered   out   July  30th.      August   1st, 
another  company   of  cavalry  was  sent 
out  from  Heber  into  the  monntains  to 
the   eastward.     The   troop  remained  in 
active    service    until    the    thirty-first  of 
October.     If  had   several   engagements 
with  the  Indians,  in  one  of  which  two  ot 
the     latter     were     killed     and    several 
wounded.     Rhode's  Valley  furnished  a 
company,  under  Captain  Thomas  Todd 
and    Lieutenants    Charles     N.    Carroll, 
Frederick  Giles,  Henry  McMillan,  Rich- 
ard Greer  and  Henry  Hamilton,  which 
was   in   active  service  from  the  first   of 
July  until  the  end   of  August.     A  com- 
pany  was   also   mustered   in   at    Snake 
Creek   on   the   first   of   August.       This 
company  was  under  Captain  John  Gal- 
lagher and  remained  on  duty  until  the 
end  of  September.     William  Reynolds, 
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John  Lee,  Henry  Chatwin,  and  George 
Thompson  were  the  subalterns. 

A  company  of  cavalry  was  organized 
at  Parowan  March  2Tst,  under  command 
of  Captain  Edward  Dalton.  James 
Whittaker,  Collins  R.  Hakes,  Sidney  R. 
Barton,  Isaac  Tuiiey  and  James  Ander- 
son were  the  lieutenants.  The  company 
remained  in  service  three  months  and 
was  several  times  engaged  with  the 
enemy.  They  built  Fort  Sanford  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Silas  Smith.  June 
6th  a  company  was  raised  at  Beaver  for 
a  campaign  of  fifteen  days.  It  occupied 
Fort  Sanford  and  was  also  under  the 
command  of  Major  Smith.  Joseph  Bet- 
terson  was  the  captain,  and  Hezekiah 
Simpkins,  James  Lowe  and  Cunningham 
Matthews  were  the  .lieutenants  of  this 
company,  which  was  of  cavalry. 

Farther  south  the  depredations  of  the 
savages  did  not  close  with  the  early 
spring.  It  became  necessary,  in  the 
judgment  of  Brigadier-General  Erastus 
Snow,  to  organize  a  company  of  cavalry 
at  St.  George,  in  the  middle  of  August, 
for  duty  in  the  mountains  and  passes 
eastward*  The  company  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  James  Andrus. 
Franklin  B.  Woolley,  Willis  Coplan, 
Woodruff  J.  Freeman,  Thomas  Dennett, 
Albert  Minerly  and  Joseph  Fish  were  the 
lieutenants.  During  one  of  the  expedi- 
tions of  this  company,  Private  Elijah 
Everett,  Jr  ,  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 

The  Sanpete,  Sevier  and  Piute  County 
troops  were  under  command  of  Briga- 
dier-General Warren  Snow.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel George  Peacock  was  the 
adjutant,  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Fred- 
erick Robinson  was  the  quartermaster  of 
the  brigade;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Luther 
Tuttle  and  Captain  Madison  D.  Hamble- 
ton  were  aide-decamps;  Rural  M. 
Rogers  was  brigade  surgeon, and  George 
Snow  was  chief  of  music.  The  field 
officers  of  the  militia  of  these  counties 
included  the  names  of  Colonels  R.  N. 
Allred  and  N.  S.  Beach,  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  J.  L.  Ivie  and  F.  R.  Kenner, 
and  Majors  J.  T.  Ellis,  R.  W.  Allred,  G. 
W.  Bradley,  W.  S.  Seeley,  J.  Hitchcock, 
H.  W.  Sanderson,  E.  W.  Fox,  George 
P.    Billings,   W.    K.    Barton,  C.  G.   Ed- 


wards, C.  C.  N.  Dorius  and  R.  G.  Fra- 
zier.  These  officers  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  command  of  detachments  of 
the  militia  in  scouting  and  guard  duty 
throughout  the  summer. 

Major  General  Aaron  Johnson  and 
staff,  Brigadier  General  William  B.  Pace 
and  staff,  and  Colonels  L.  J.  Nuttall,- 
William  E.  McLellin  and  W.  M.  Bromley, 
of  the  First,  Second  and  Third  regiments 
respectively,  of  the  Utah  County  troops, 
were  engaged  where  their  services  were 
most  needed  in  Utah  and  Sanpete 
and  adjoining  Counties  throughout  the 
summer. 

During  the  year  about  twenty  persons 
were  massacred,  a  large  amount  of  stock 
was  captured,  and  several  flourishing 
settlements,  in  more  exposed  positions, 
were  abandoned.  That  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory lying  along  the  eastern  frontier, 
for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles, 
was  paralyzed.  Saw  mills  and  ranches 
were  abandoned  to  the  enemy  and  were 
generally  destroyed  by  them.  The  grain 
fields  were  abandoned  except  within  the 
scattered  lines  of  sentinels.  Fear  dwelt 
in  every  bosom,  for  it  was  not  known  in 
which  direction  the  wily  and  fearless 
savage  would  next  strike  a  successful 
blow.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Black 
Hawk's  band  was  much  increased  in 
numbers  and  that  they  were  encouraged 
by  their  success  in  plunder,  and  mad- 
dened by  the  blood  they  had  shed,  it 
must  be  attributed  to  the  thorough  pre- 
cautions of  General  Wells  and  the  militia 
that  the  summer  passed  as  free  from 
assassination  and  plunder  as  it  did.  On 
every  side  the  Indians  found  the  settle- 
ments protected.  Exposed  settlers  were 
brought  in.  Troops  made  successful 
expeditions  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
country  with  the  result,  no  doubt,  of 
causing  the  savage  to  hesitate  in  his 
career  of  butchery.  Of  the  Indians, 
between  thirty  and  forty  were  killed  and 
wounded.  With  the  arrival  of  winter, 
the  Indians  ceased  their  depredations 
and  withdrew  to  eastern  Utah.  On  the 
first  of  November  those  of  the  militia 
still  in  service  were  sent  home  and  dis- 
banded. Peace  reigned  for  a  short  time 
during  the  early  winter.    But  the  Indians 
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repeated  their  plan  of  campaign  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  in  January,  1867, 
raided  Pine  Valley,  in  Washington 
County,  and  captured  a  band  of  horses. 
Captain  Andrus  with  the  Saint  George 
company  followed  the  Indians,  recap- 
tured most  of  the  horses,  and  killed 
seven  Indians.  All  was  quiet  again 
until  March,  when  the  Indians  appeared 
at  Richfield,  where  they  killed  one  man, 
one  woman  and  a  girl  of  fourteen.  The 
death  of  the  females  was  accomplished 
by  shocking  brutality.  It  becoming 
evident  that  the  Indians  were  still  on  the 
war  path,  troops  were  again  mustered 
into  service  in  Sanpete,  Sevier  and  Piute 
Counties,  and  companies  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  were  sent  from  Salt  Lake  and 
Utah  Counties. 

Springtown  furnished  for  duty  in  the 
neighboring  mountains  three  companies 
of  infantry  commanded  respectively  by 
Isaac  M.  Behanin,  Samuel  B.  Frost  and 
J.  T.  Allred.  The  lieutenants  of  the  first 
company  were  William  Blain,  Niels 
Clausen,  W.  W.  Major,  W.  S.  Barney, 
Christian  Larsen  and  S.  G.  Bunnell;  of 
the  second,  J.  A.  Allred,  Jens  Jensen,  J. 
C  Anderson  and  P.  E.  Kofford;  and  of 
the  third,  William  Scott,  T.  B.  Allred, 
L.  A.  Justesen  and  Abram  Acord. 

Mount  Pleasant  furnished  five  com- 
panies, which  served  as  did  all  the 
troops  raised  in  Sanpete,  from  the  first 
of  May  until  the  first  of  November. 
Captain  J.  S.  Day's  company  was  again 
on  duty  with  the  same  lieutenants  as  in 
1866.  A  second  company,  under  Jacob 
Christiansen,  was  mustered  in,  with 
Hans  P.  Miller,  Andrew  Madsen,  Lars 
Hansen,  Peter  M.  Piel,  H.  C.  Bre- 
men, and  Jens  Jorgensen  as  lieuten- 
ants. Captain  Frederick  Nielsen's 
company  was  again  but.  This  time 
with  John  Waldemussen,  Jens  Nielson, 
Andrew  Bextrom,  Daniel  Bextrom, Peter 
Syndergard  and  Anton  H.  Lund  as 
lieutenants.  Captain  John  Tidwell's 
company  was  called  out  again.  The 
lieutenants  were  the  same  as  in  1866, 
except  in  the  substitution  of  Michael 
Rasmussen  for  Mads  Jensen.  A  com- 
pany under  Captain  Orange  Seeley  was 
organized,  of  which  Levi  B.   Reynolds, 


Squire  Reynolds,  Eric  B.  Erickson,Wm. 
A.  Allred,  Christian  Sorenson  and  Peter 
Morgensen  were  subalterns. 

At  Fountain  Green  a  company  was 
organized  for  the  defense  of  the  town 
under  the  command  of  Thomas  Robert- 
son. Peter  Oldroyd,  T.  }.  Caldwell,  Ed- 
ward Collard,  Cornelius  Collard,  Roger 
Openshaw,  Willian  Huggins  and  Archi- 
bald Oldroyd  were  the  lieutenants  of 
this  company. 

At  North  Bend  Captain  J.  M.  Allred's 
company  was  again  called  to  the  field. 
The  personnel  of  his  lieutenants  re- 
mained substantially  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  names  of  Arick 
Anderson  and  E.  W.  Howell  are  missing 
from  the  list,  while  that  of  O.  L.  Terry 
is  substituted.  A  second  company  was 
organized  under  Captain  J.  F.  Sanders. 
His  subalterns  were  George  Tucker, 
Mormon  Miner  and  Jordan  Brady. 
Thomas  L.  Holbrook  was  elected  cap- 
tain of  a  third  company,  of  cavalry,  of 
which  William  Cordigly,  Matthew  Cald- 
well, Peter  Johnson  and  Nephi  Robertson 
were  the  lieutenants.  This  troop  was 
actively  engaged  as  scouts  and  patrols, 
and  was  at  one  time  engaged  with  the 
Indians,  whom  it  afterwards  followed 
for  over  two  hundred  miles  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  L. 
Ivie. 

Manti  put  a  company  of  cavalry  and 
three  companies  of  infantry  into  the  field 
from  the  first  of  May  until  the  first  of 
November.  The  cavalry  company  which 
did  constant  service  in  the  mountains  of 
Sanpete  and,  Sevier  Counties,  was  under 
the  command  of  Anthony  W.  Bessey. 
William  Bench,  Jun.,  Archibald  W. 
Buchanan,  William  A.  Cox,  John  Hall 
and  Haselaem  Clarke  were  the  lieuten- 
ants. The  infantry  companies  under  the 
command  of  John  Henry  Tuttle,  Daniel 
Henrie  and  William  Bench,  Sen.,  were 
on  daily  service  throughout  the  summer 
as  patrols  and  guards.  Captain  Tuttle's 
lieutenants  were  Erick  Ludvigsen,  James 
Crawford,  Jens  Dienesen,  Hans  Ottasen, 
Jorgen  Christiansen  and  Jacob  Kiesel. 
Those  of  the  second  captain  named  were 
J.  P.  Squires,  John  Patten,  Samuel 
Mackey,  James  C.  Brown,  Wm.  Samp- 
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son  and  John  Curtis.  Of  the  third 
captain  named,  the  same  as  the  year 
before,  except  that  the  name  of  Elisha 
Edwards  replaces  that  of  John  Lowry, 
Sen.,  and  that  of  John  C.  Tatton  those 
of  Peter  Graves  and  Andrew  Hendrick- 
son. 

Ephraim  also  furnished  a  company  of 
cavalry  and  three  of  infantry.  The 
cavalry  was  commanded  by  Lewis  Larsen 
with  John  Williams,  C.  L.  Thorp,  Henry 
Beel,  Peter  Graves,  Thomas  Woolsey 
and  Peter  Petersen  as  his  lieutenants. 
Captain  Peder  Isaacson  turned  out  with 
the  same  officers  as  the  year  before  with 
the  exceptions  that  the  names  of 
Lieutenants  Thorpe,  Forgeson  and  N. 
L,  Christiansen,  are  replaced  by  that 
of  W.  F.  O.  Behrmann.  Captain  N.  C. 
Christiansen  was  again  in  the  field.  His 
subalterns  were  the  same  as  in  1866  sub- 
stituting the  name  of  Andrew  Aagreen 
and  A.  S.  Jensen  for  that  of  A.  J.  Lan- 
gave.  A  new  company  of  infan- 
try under  Claus  Peter  Anderson  was 
raised  and  did  continuous  service. 
Andrew  Hendrickson,  Niels  Larsen,  N. 
L.  Christiansen,  James  Olson,  and  M.  P. 
Nielsen  were  the  *Lieutenants  of  this 
company. 

At  Moroni  one  company  of  cavalry 
under  Captain  Erastus  Curtis  and  one  of 
infantry  under  Captain  John  VV.  Irons 
were  put  in  the  field.  Jens  C.  Nielsen, 
John  Reese,  Lars  Swensen  and  Parley 
Draper  were  the  lieutenants  of  the  cav- 
alry company.  Captain  Irons,  lieuten- 
ants were  Michael  Johnson,  Nathan 
Faux,  L.  N.  Larsen,  Charles  Longson, 
Rasmus  Anderson,  and  James  Black- 
ham. 

In  Gunnison  three  companies,  one  of 
cavalry  and  two  of  infantry,  were  or- 
ganized and  kept  on  constant  duty  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn.  The  com- 
pany of  cavalry  was  commanded  by 
Christian  A.  Madsen.  Axel  Iversen, 
Oscar  Kearns,  Elias  Pearson,  and  Peter 
Telle  were  his  lieutenants.  Christian 
Madsen  was  captain  of  the  infantry. 
His  subalterns  were  Wm.  M.  Fadgreen, 
Parlin  McFarlin,  J.  M.  Nielsen,  John 
Pickett  and  Henry  Roper.  The  officers 
of  the  second  company  of  infantry  were 


Captain  Christian  Tolle^trup  and  Lieu- 
tenants Hans  Thunneson,  Joseph  Bar- 
tholemew,  Andrew  Jorgensen,  Lars 
Peterson  and  Thomas  Hunt. 

On  the  the  twenty-second  of  April, 
Captain  Orson  Pratt  Miles  with  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry  numbering,  all  told, 
seventy-two  men,  left  Salt  Lake  City  for 
the  scene  of  the  trouble.-  His  lieuten- 
ants were  Milton  H.  Davis,  Breneman 
B.  Bitner,  John  F.  Gay,  Adam  M.  Paul, 
Leander  Lemmon,  David  W.  Thomas, 
W.  S.  Tanner  and  John  L.  Blythe.  The 
company  was  engaged  chiefly  on  the 
Sevier,  where  they  were  employed  in 
guarding  the  inhabitants  of  that  valley 
and  their  property,  who  were  compelled 
to  abandon  their  homes.  The  company 
returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  was 
mustered  out  August  6th.  May  22nd  a 
small  company  of  infantry  under  Wil- 
liam L.  Binder  and  Lieutenants  M. 
Stockdale,  Wm.  Treharne,  Thomas 
Cooper  and  Samuel  Wooley  left  Salt 
Lake  City  for  Gunnison  where  they  en- 
gaged in  constant  service  until  October 
21,  on  which  date  they  were  mustered 
out. 

In  the  year  1867  Brigadier-General 
William  B.  Pace  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  engaged  in  San- 
pete, Sevier  and  Piute  counties,  under 
General  Wells.  His  staff  included 
Lieutenant- Colonel  John  W.  Vance, 
brigade  adjutant,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
George  W.  Bean,  brigade  quartermaster, 
Majors  B.  W.  Driggs  and  William  M. 
Gray  and  Captain  J.  D.  L.  Pearce,  aides- 
de-camp.  After  the  death  of  Colonel 
Vance,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander 
F.  Macdonald  served  as  brigade  adjutant 
for  a  month,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  E.  Daniels, 
who  served  until  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  field  and  staff  officers  en- 
gaged were  nearly  the  same  as  those 
called  out  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  principal  event  of  the  summer 
was  the  engagement  between  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Legion,  composed  chiefly  of 
Bessey's  Manti  company,  and  the  Indi- 
ans at  Twelve  Mile  Creek,  between 
Manti  and  Gunnison.  In  this  engage- 
ment the   brigade   adjutant,  Lieutenant 
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Colonel  Vance,  and  Sergeant  Heber 
Houtz,  of  Captain  Miles'  Salt  Lake  City 
company,  were  killed.  Second  Lieuten- 
ant A.  M.  Paul  had  been  wounded  on 
the  22d  of  May,  in  a  minor  engagement. 

On  the  first  of  June,  a  battle  was 
fought  in  Thistle  Creek  Canon,  between 
a  large  party  of  the  Indians  and  detach- 
ments of  Holbrook's,  Sanders'  and 
Seeley's  companies,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  L.  Ivie. 
Private  Louis  Lund,  of  Holbrook's  com- 
pany, was  killed,  and  Sergeant  Jasper 
Robertson,  of  the  same  company,  was 
wounded.  The  losses  of  the  Indians 
were  not  ascertained,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  concealed  their  dead  and  car- 
ried their  wounded  away,  in  accordance 
with  their  usual  custom. 

On  the  12th  of  June  the  Indians  made 
a  raid  on  Beaver  and  captured  a  large 
herd  of  cattle.  On  the  14th  of  August 
they  made  a  raid  on  Springtown,  killing 
two  men,  wounding  another,  and  captur- 
ing a  band  of  horses.  Pursuit  was  im- 
mediately undertaken  by  Colonel  R.  N. 
Allred,  in  command  of  portions  of  All- 
red's,  Bessey's,  Larson's,  Seeley's  and 
Curtis'  companies.  The  Indians  were 
overtaken  and  defeated  and  some  of  the 
stolen  horses  were  recaptured. 

Colonel  F.  H.  Head,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Indian  Affairs,  was  untiring  in 
his  exertions  to  secure  peace.  He  finally 
obtained  an  interview  with  Chief  Black 
Hawk,  and  secured  the  promise  of  the 
latter  that  he  would  use  his  influence  to 
prevent  further  hostilities.  The  chief 
expressed  a  fear  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  restrain  certain  unruly  spirits  among 
the  Indians.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  Black  Hawk  kept  this  promise,  but 
the  renegades,  upon  the  return  of  spring, 
in  1S68,  attacked  a  company  of  settlers 
returning  to  their  homes  on  the  Sevier, 
and  killed  two  men  and  wounded  ano- 
ther. Several  raids  were  made  on  the 
stock  in  Sanpete  County  during  the  \ 
summer,  and  in  November  a  party  of 
emigrnnts  were  attacked  in  Southern 
Utah,  with  the  loss  of  a  large  band  of 
horses  and  mules.  The  militia  was 
called  out  as  occasion  required,  in  1868, 
to  repel  these  attacks  and  to   guard   the 


homes  of  the  settlers,  the  same  compa- 
nies that  figured  in  the  earlier  years 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  later  difficulties. 

Adjutant-General  H.  B.  Clawson,  in 
his  report  covering  these  operations, 
furnishes  vouchers  that  show  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  to  have  been  $39,986.- 
24.  in  1865;  $632,458.83  in  i866,and  $448,- 
592.31  in  1867.  To  this  aggregate,  $1,- 
121,037.38,  must  be  added  the  expenses 
of  186S,  which  would  swell  the  total 
nearly  to  one  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
As  many  as  twenty-five  hundred  troops 
were  under  arms  at  one  time  in  1866. 
For  their  services  and  for  the  supplies 
furnished  them,  Congress  has  never  made 
an  appropriation.  In  February,  1868, 
the  Legislature  of  Utah  memorialized 
Congress  on  the  matter  setting  forth 
that  Colonel  Irish,  the  former  superin- 
tender./.  of  Indian  affairs,  had  called  on 
General  Connor  to  protect  the  settle- 
ments from  Indian  depredations;  the 
latter  declined,  the  exposed  settlements 
not  being  along  the  overland  mail  route; 
that  Colonel  Head  had  repeated  the  re- 
quest to  Colonel  Potter  with  like  result; 
that  during  this  war  six  extensive  and 
flourishing  settlements  in  Sevier  and 
PiutegCounties,  four  settlements  in  San- 
pete, fifteen  settlements  in  Iron,  Kane 
and  Washington  Counties,  and  two  or 
three  in  Wasatch  County,  had  been  aban- 
doned with  an  almost  total  loss  of  stock 
and  improvements;  that  the  Territory  had 
furnished  its  own  soldiers,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, transportation,  cavalry  horses  and 
supplies;  that  it  had  been  a  heavy  bur- 
den; that  we  ask  your  honorable  body 
to  appropriate  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  or  as  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses 
incurred.  Congress  has  never  made 
the  appropriation.  It  may  well  be  con- 
sidered a  debt,  however,  that  eventually, 
when  Congress  entertains  a  more  just 
and  friendly  feeling  for  the  Territory, 
will  receive  recognition  and  payment. 

Early  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and 
despite  the  gallant  service  of  the  Legion 
not  only  in  the  troubles  of  that  day,  but 
in  the  earlier  Indian  troubles  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  absolutely  inoffensive 
conduct  of  the  Legion  from  any  point  of 
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view,  Senator  Ben  Wade  aimed  at  its 
dissolution  in  his  bill  of  July  12th,  1866. 
This  bill,  which  did  not  become  a  law, 
contemplated  a  radical  change  in  civil 
affairs  in  Utah,  and,  among  other  things, 
provided  that  the  governor  should  have 
the  appointment  of  all  officers  in  the 
Territorial  militia. 

The  militia  endeavored  to  preserve  in 
times  of  peace  that  discipline  which  had 
always  characterized  it.  Frequent  drills 
were  had,  and  each  autumn  encamp- 
ments for  several  days  were  arranged  in 
such  parts  of  the  Territory  as  would 
most  conveniently  secure  the  presence 
of  large  bodies  of  the  militia,  for  instruc- 
tion in  brigade  and  other  movements 
that  can  be  had  only  with  bodies  of 
troops  of  respectable  size.  In  some  of 
those  held  near  Salt  Lake  City,  nearly 
three  thousand  militiamen  from  Salt 
Lake  and  adjoining  counties  would  as- 
semble. General  H.  B.  Clawson  be- 
came adjutant-general  upon  the  death  of 
James  Ferguson,  an  office  he  held  until 
the  disorganization  of  the  Legion. 
Among  the  high-ranking  officers  in  later 
days  were  Lieutenant-General  D.  H. 
Wells,  Major-Generals  Robert  T.  Bur- 
ton and  Luke  Johnson,  Brigadie»Gen- 
erals  F.  D.  Richards  and  W.  H.  Kim- 
ball, Chauncey  W.  West,  William  B. 
Pace,  Albert  K.  Thurber,  George  A. 
Smith,  Erastus  Snow,  Brigham  Young, 
Jr.,  Lott  Smith,  Warren  Snow  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Preston. 

After  the  close  of  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  the  situation  in  Utah  grew  more 
acrimonious.  Local  opposition  devel- 
oped; a  bitter  and  irresponsible  gen- 
tile press  created  prejudice  at  home 
and  abroad;  governors,  judges, and  other 
officials  seemed  to  have  but  one  object 
in  Utah,  and  that  was  to  find  some 
means,  fairly  or  not,  it  appeared  to 
make  little  difference,  through  which 
prominent  Mormons  might  be  brought 
before  the  courts.  Peace  was  not  de- 
sired by  the  opposition;  every  possible 
aggravation  seemed  to  be  employed  to 
bring  about  a  conflict  between  Camp 
Douglas  and  the  Mormons,  and  it  was 
through  Mormon  forbearance  and  wis- 
dom that  trouble  was  avoided. 


It  was  during  this  reign  of  prejudice, 
that  J.  Wilson  Shaffer,  of  Illinois,  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  Territory. 
One  of  the  principal  acts  of  his  brief  ad- 
ministration was  the  virtual  abolishment 
of  the  Nauvoo  Legion.  As  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Territorial  militia,  he  as- 
sumed, wholly  without  warrant  of  law, 
which  provided  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, to  appoint  P.  E.  Connor  as  major- 
general,  and  William  M.  Johns  as  assist- 
ant adjutant-general  of  the  militia.  At 
the  same  time,  September,  1870,  he  is- 
sued a  proclamation  forbidding  all  mus- 
ters, drills,  or  gatherings  of  the  militia 
except  by  his  express  order;  requiring 
the  militia  to  deliver  all  public  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  newly  appointed  as- 
sistant adjutant-general;  and  providing 
that  all  requisitions  for  a  posse  to  assist 
the  United  States  marshal  should  be 
made  to  General  Connor. 

General  Wells  wrote  requesting  per- 
mission to  hold  the  fall  drills  and  mus- 
ters, which  he  had  ordered  in  accordance 
with  custom,  to  take  place  in  November. 
Governor  Shaffer's  reply  to  the  letter 
was  the  very  essence  of  absurdity  as  his 
previous  action  had  been  the  height  of 
illegality.  He  replied  in  substance  as 
follows:  "You  style  yourself  lieutenant- 
general  yet  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
provide  for  only  one  officer  of  that 
grade;  this  is  the  first  instance  in  which 
you  or  any  of  your  pretended  predecessors 
have  recognized  the  governor  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  change  in  your  conduct;  Brigham 
Young  claims  to  be  and  is  called  "Presi- 
dent;" the  militia  shall  not  be  wielded  in 
disregard  of  my  authority;  the  musters 
cannot  be  held;  I  hope  I  am  sufficiently 
explicit." 

General  Wells  wrote  an  open  letter  to 
the  Deseret  News  in  reply,  after  seeing 
the  Governor's  communication  in  print 
within  a  few  hours  of  its  receipt.  The 
General's  letter  was  unmercifully  logical. 
He  stated  in  substance:  True  the  United 
States  law  provides  for  but  one  lieuten- 
ant general;  it  likewise  provides  for  only 
four  major  generals  and  limits  the  num- 
ber of  assistant  adjutant  generals;  these 
offices   are  all   filled   by   United  States 
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officers;  why  then  do  you  appoint  a 
major-general  and  an  assistant  adjutant- 
general;  if  the  law  refers  to  the  militia  in 
one  case  it  does  in  the  other;  but  it  re- 
fers to  the  militia  in  neither  case;  more- 
over you  appoint  where  the  law  appli- 
cable requires  election;  you  say  this  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  I  or  "any  of  my 
pretended  predecessors"  have  recog- 
nized the  authority  of  the  Governor,  I 
send  you  copies  of  letters  from  some  of 
your  predecessors  which  show  you  are 
mistaken.  You  call  my  office  pretended. 
I  refer  you  to  an  act  approved  February 
5,  1852;  nor  have  I  ever  had  a  predeces- 
sor to  my  office  in  this  Territory. 

The  musters  were  postponed  and  the 
militia  has 'never  since  been  permitted  to 
fill  the  measure  of  its  creation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign 
people  of  the  Territory  as  expressed  in 
statutory  enactments,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  plain  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which 
recognize  the  value  of  a  militia  to  a  free 
people  and  the  right  to  bear  arms. 

There  was  an  organization,  however, 
upon  which  the  Governor's  proclamation 
forbidding  the  fall  drills  seemed  to  cre- 
ate little  impression.  That  was  the  Third 
Regiment  of  the  Salt  Lake  County  In- 
fantry. On  the  21st  of  November,  1870, 
a  number  of  officers  and  about  one  hun- 
dred men  and  the  band  of  that  regiment 
assembled  on  the  Twentieth  Ward 
square  and  proceeded  to  have  a  pleasant 
time  drilling.  The  news  of  this  formid- 
able uprising  was  conveyed  to  the  Act- 
ing-Governor, George  A.  Black,  who 
hastened  frantically  to  the  scene  with 
two  deputies  to  quell  (by  force  if  neces- 
sary) this  incipient  rebellion.  Black  and 
his  deputies  were  quite  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion, as  they  knew  they  would  be,  and 
marched  triumphantly  into  court  with, 
eight  prisoners,  the  officers  who  were 
present.  The  prisoners  were  arraigned 
before  a  United  States  judge,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  examination  were  held  for 
high  treason  against  the  United  States — 
another  of  those  judicial  farces  of  which 
the  records  of  the  Utah  District  Courts 
are  so  prolific.  The  rebels,  Alexander 
Burt,  George  Ottinger,  William  Phillips, 


Charles  and  Archibald  Livingstone, 
Charles  R.  Savage,  W.  C.  Graham,  and 
♦Charles  Fennemore,  being  dangerous 
criminals  were  turned  over  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort 
Douglas  for  safe  keeping.  They  were 
subsequently  discharged.  Secretary 
Black  on  another  occasion  thought  he 
detected  rebellion  in  the  effort  of  an  ir 
regular  volunteer  cavalry  company  to 
join  in  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

Whilst  the  action  of  Governor  Shaffer 
and  that  of  Secretary  Black,  virtually 
closed  the  existence  of  the  Legion  by 
stopping  all  of  its  exercises,  it  was  not 
until  1887,  that  the  legion  ceased  by  law 
to  exist.  Section  27  of  the  act  known  as 
the  "Edmunds-Tucker  law"  provides  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  27.  That  all  laws  passed  by  the  so- 
called  State  of  Deseret  and  by  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  militia  thereof  or  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Nauuoo  Legion  are  hereby  annulled, 
and  declared  of  no  effect;  and  the  militia 
of  Utah  shall  be  organized  and  subjected 
in  all  respects  to  the  laws  uf  the  United 
States  regulating  the  militia  in  the  Ter- 
ritories :  Provided,  however,  That  all  general 
officers  of  the  militia  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  Territory,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council  thereof. 
The  legislative  assembly  of  Utah  shall  have 
power  to  pass  laws  for  organizing  the  militia 
thereof,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress. 

This  act  became  a  law  without  the 
consent  of  the  President,  on  the  third  of 
March,  1887. 

The  Legion  had  many  foes.  In  Illi- 
nois and  in  Utah  it  was  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely improper  that  the  Latter-day 
Saints  should  have  a  military  force 
among  them.  Yet  during  its  long  and 
active  existence  its  record  was  unexcep- 
tionable. It  has  never  been  used  as  an 
engine  of  oppression  or  wrong.  It  was 
organized  to  stand  as  a  moral,  and  if 
need  be  a  physical,  bulwark  between  the 
Latter-day  Saints  and  unjust  oppression. 
It  has  met  the  requirements  of  its  crea- 
tion. A  thankful  people  would  have 
perpetuated  it,  but  in  this  great  republic 
the  people  of  the  Territories  are  slaves 
to  the   pleasure   of   the  people   of   the 
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States,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
latter  have  seen  fit  to  close  its  eventful 
career.  In  existence  or  out,  all  Latter-* 
day  Saints  will  join  in  the  hope  that  the 
day  may  never  come  again  that  its  ser- 
vices would  prove  necessary. 

Richard  W.  Young. 


SOME  USES  OF  PAPER. 

The  number  of  useful  and  ornamental 
objects  made  from  paper  is  almost  in- 
credible, says  The  Art  Stationer.  As 
electricity  appears  to  be  the  motor  of 
the  future,  so  paper  appears  to  be  the 
material  which  is  gradually  supplanting 
even  iron,  wood  and  a  variety  of  other 
substances. 

It  is  used  for  roofing,  for  tables,  boxes, 
pails,  wash-bowls,  cuffs,  collars  and  shirt- 
bosoms,  buttons,  hats,  bonnets,  petti- 
coats, belting  for  machinery,  etc.  As  an 
impervious  armor  for  coating  ships,  it  is 
also  used,  rendering  them  shot  proof 
and  almost  indestructible. 

Paper  coffins  have  been  made  to  defy 
dampness  and  have  been  found  excellent 
substitutes  for  those  of  wood  and  metal, 
being  completely  air-tight,  so  that  none 
of  the  gases  can  escape.  They  are  in 
the  shape  of  Egyptian  mummy  cases. 
Paper  has  been  also  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  drain-pipes,  powder-canisters, 
railway-carriages,  parti-walls,  etc.  This 
material  can  be  made  lighter,  cheaper 
and  harder  than  even  objects  made  of 
steel,  wood  or  stone. 

At  Mongolfier,  in  France,  a  new  fabric 
has  been  invented.  It  is  of  paper  in 
imitation  of  linen  and  silk.  It  is  as  soft 
and  pliable  as  either  of  these  materials, 


and  is  used  for  table-cloths  and  wall- 
hangings.  A  book  in  Sweden  has  been 
printed  on  paper  made  from  the  liga- 
ments of  the  beet-root.  Nine  million 
francs  is  expended  yearly  in  France  for 
cigarette  paper  alone.  Parchment  is 
made  by  mixing  three  parts  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  with  one  part  water. 
The  pulp  is  drawn  through  this  mixture 
and  comes  out  a  skin-like  tough  material. 

The  Syracuse  Standard  at  one  time 
boasted  of  being  printed  on  paper  made 
from  the  cerements  which  are  wrapped 
around  the  bodies  of  mummies,  and 
which  had  been  lifted  from  Egyptian 
tombs  by  some  irreverent  traveler.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  the  daily 
papers  were  printed  on  wall-paper.  Useful 
flour  barrels  are  constructed  from  paper. 
They  possess  the  qualities  of  durability, 
cheapness  and  lightness,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  flour  to  sift  through  them, 
as  is  the  case  with  wooden  barrels.  To 
shape  them,  the  paper  pulp  is  subjected 
to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure. 

Car  wheels  of  paper  have  been  found 
to  be  stronger  than  those  of  any  other 
material  possessing  the  same  weight. 
Telegraph  wires  are  protected  from  rust 
and  electrical  disturbances  by  covering 
them  with  a  thin  layer  of  paper  pulp. 
Paper  cloth  for  book  covers  is  found  to 
be  as  durable  as  cloth,  and  to  receive  as 
readily  as  morocco  the  stamped  designs 
in  gold  and  colors.  The  Princess  Char- 
lotte once  paid  seventy  guineas  for  a 
bunch  of  flowers  made  of  rice  paper. 
Rice  paper  is  not  a  manufactured  sub- 
stance, but  a  vegetable  production.  It 
is  cut  spirally  and  flattened  by  pressure. 
It  grows  in  the  Island  of  Formosa. 


FEATHERED'    ARTISTS. 


In  looking  for  the  artists  among  the 
birds,  one  would  hardly  think  of  going 
to  the  crows  to  find  them,  and  yet 
it  is  among  the  crows  that  the 
feathered  artists  are  most  common.  The 
Baltimore  oriole,  for  example,  which 
shows  a  plain  love  of  the  beautiful  by 
weaving  into  its   nests  as  many  bright 


colors  as  it  can,  is  a  cousin  of  the  crow 
and  should  properly  be  called  a  starling. 
Give  the  oriole  a  choice  of  building 
materials,  and  repeated  experiments  has 
shown  that  it  will  always  select  the 
brightest  colors. 

But  the   most  famous  artists   of  the 
crow  family  are  the  bower  birds  of  Aus- 
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tralia.  And  among  the  bower  birds  the 
spotted  collar  bird  is  the  most  artistic. 
It  builds  but  an  ordinary  nest  for  the  lay- 
ing of  its  eggs  and  the  rearing  of  its 
family  in,  but  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  taste  displayed  there,  it  exerts  itself 
like  the  ideal  socialist  to  apply  its  talents 
for  the  general  good.  Ordinarily  in  the 
bird  world  the  female  is  the  architect, 
but  with  the  bower  bird  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  male  birds  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  come  together  with  as  much 
system  as  the  beavers  when  building 
their  dams,  and  unite  for  the  erection  of 
what  have  been  aptly  called  assembly 
rooms.  In  shape  these  structures  are 
bower  like;  hence  the  name  given  the 
bird.  In  purpose  they  are  literally  for 
the  assembling  of  the  two  sexes  at  pair- 
ing time,  when  every  male  bird  in  his 
best  plumage  attends  and  disports  him- 
self in  the  way  which  to  him  seems  best 
calculated  to  win  him  the  object  of  his 
affections.  The  male  birds  having  given 
their  time  and  talents  to  the  building, 
think  perhaps  that  they  have  the  best 
right  to  the  privileges  of  the  place.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  they  certainly  do  most 
of  the  promenading  and  dancing.  They 
actually  do  dance,  seeming,  moreover, 
to  enjoy  the  exercise.  They  are  not  so 
selfish,  however,  as  to  exclude  the  fe- 
males from  the  delights  of  this  pastime, 
but  permit  them  to  dance  as  much  as 
they  choose,  only  observing  that  deco- 
rous rule  of  dancing  singly  instead  of  in 
pairs  of  opposite  sexes. 

A  remarkable  degree  of  ingenuity  and 
skill  are  displayed  in  the  building  of  the 
bower.  %  A  flooring  of  about  two  feet  by 
three  is  first  woven  of  twigs.  Other 
twigs  of  a  curved  shape  are  disposed 
along  the  length  of  this  platform  in  such 
a  way  that  the  tops  meet  in  arch  over  it. 
These  are  held  firmly  in  place  by  being  » 
inserted  in  the  ground  and  by  having 
stones  laid  all  along  their  bases.  If  these 
twigs  forming  the  sides  of  the  bower  are 
found  to  have  projecting  twigs  on  them, 
they  are  removed  and  others  are  put  in 
their  places,  for  nothing  is  permitted  in 
the  bower  that  is  at  all  likely  to  injure 
the  plumage  of  the  festive  birds.  Other 
twigs  are  woven  laterally  into  these  twigs 


to  give  the  structure  greater  strength, 
and  the  inside  of  it  is  lined  with  tall,  soft 
grass,  so  disposed  that  the  tufted  heads 
meet  near  the  roof.  The  grass  is  kept 
in  place  by  a  row  of  stones  arranged 
along  the  inner  base  of  the  bower.  The 
structure  being  completed,  the  birds  go 
out  upon  a  search  for  objects  with  which 
to  ornament  not  only  the  bower  itself, 
but  the  approaches  to  it  as  well,  for  the 
entrances  to  the  structure  are  marked  by 
well  defined  pathways  lined  by  small 
white  pebbles  in  the  manner  of  some  of 
our  country  garden  walks.  The  orna- 
mental objects  sought  are  required  to  be 
either  pure  white  in  color  or  brilliant  or 
glittering.  Bleached  bones,  bright 
seeds,  gay  shells,  feathers,  agate,  and 
the  like  substances  are  most  commonly 
employed.  In  front  of  each  entrance  a 
little  mound  covered  with  ornamental 
objects  is  placed. 

In  Africa  there  is  a  bird  which,  like 
the  lower  bird,  combines  the  qualities 
of  architect  and  decorative  artist,  with 
the  difference  that  this  bird  divides  the 
talents  between  the  sexes,  the  female 
being  the  architect  and  the  male  the 
decorator.  The,  house,  for  such  it  really 
is,  is  a  notable  affair,  consisting  of  mud 
and  twigs,  and  covering  an  area  of  fifty 
square  feet  in  some  instances.  One  ob- 
server has  described  this  extraordinary 
structure  in  these  words:  "The  doorway 
to  this  dwelling  is  placed  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  slope,  in  order  that  rain  may 
not  cause  an  inundation  of  the  habita- 
tion. A  level  platform  of  wood  is  then 
built  at  the  higher  end  of  the  structure, 
and  a  carpet  of  some  soft  vegetable 
material  is  laid  on  it.  A  partition  wall 
with  a  doorway  is  then  raised  to  cut  this 
portion  off  from  the  main  room,  for  this 
is  the  mother's  chamber  and  the  nursery. 
Another  portion  of  the  dwelling  is  then 
partitioned  off  for  use  as  a  storeroom, 
and  it  is  the  male  bird's  duty  to  stock  it 
with  provisions  against  a  bad  season. 
The  remaining  space  in  the  house  is 
retained  by  the  male  bird  as  a  sort  of 
guard  house  and  resting  place  com- 
bined." 

No  sort  of  decoration  is  allowed  by 
the  mother  bird  to  encumber  the  interior 
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of  the  house,  but  apparently  she  does 
not  care  what  the  father  does  with  the 
outside,  provided  only  that  he  first 
procures  food  before  giving  himself  up 
to  his  artistic  instincts.  The  things 
which  he  collects  show  his  catholic  taste 
in  art.  Anything  glittering  or  odd  in 
shape  will  please  him,  and,  if  the  truth 
be  told,  his  house  in  the  end  comes  to 
look  like  a  refuse  heap  or  a  modified 
city  dumping  ground.  The  passion  of 
the  hammerhead  for  objets  de  vertu  is 
such,  and  so  well  understood  among  the 
natives,  that  when  one  of  them  loses  any 
specially  glittering  or  gaudy  article,  he 
at  once  sets  out  for  the  nearest  hammer- 
head house  and  there  searches  for  it. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  gardener  bird  of 
New  Guinea  is  more  remarkable  than 
either  of  the  foregoing  birds.  It  is  not  a 
well  known  bird,  and  most  of  what  we 
know  of  it  is  derived  from  the  account  of 
an  Italian  naturalist,  Dr.  Bessari.who  had 
heard  of  it  from  the  natives,  but ■■  vvould 
not  believe  what  he  was  told  until  he 
had  verified  their  words  by  actual  obser- 
vation of  his  own.  It  is  a  sober-colored 
little  bird,  and,  like  the  bower  bird,  does 
not  devote  any  of  its  artistic  tastes  to  the 
beautifying  of  its  own  home,  which  is  as 
simple  as  the  circumstances  of  a  nest 
in  that  region  will  allow. 

It  is  on  the  public  assembly  room  that 
it  exercises  all  its  strange  powers.  When 
the  time  for  building  has  come,  a  level 
spot,  upon  which  a  stout,  upright  shrub, 
is  growing,  is  selected,  and  all  around 
the  shrub,  as  around  a  tent  pole,  the 
edifice  is  erected.  The  apex  of  the  tent 
is  about  twenty  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  the  base  is  nearly  a'yard  in  diameter. 
The  sides  are  formed  of  stems  tightly 
interwoven  until  a  waterproof  material 
is  made.  An  arched  doorway  is  made 
in  the  most  convenient  side,  and  a 
gallery  .is  constructed  all  around  the 
interior  of  the  building.  An  embank- 
ment of  moss  holds  the  central  pillar 
firmly  in  its  place. 

But  it  is  on  the  grounds  that  the 
artistic  feeling  of  the  bird  shows  itself, 
and  these  are  thus  described:  "The 
grounds  cover  about  the  same  space  as 
the  house,  and  are  made  green  and  lawn- 


like by  being  covered  with  patches  of 
moss  brought  thither  for  that  purpose. 
Over  the  lawn  are  placed  in  artistic 
manner  bright  flowers,  fruits,  and  fungi. 
Insects,  too,  which  are  attractive  by 
reason  of  brilliant  coloring,  are  captured 
and  disposed  about  the  grounds.  Nor  is 
this  all;  the  inner  gallery  is  also  decorated 
with  these  bright  objects.  And  when 
the  ornamental  fruits,  flowers,  and 
insects  begin  to  fade,  they  are  removed 
and  replaced.  Moreover,  with  evident 
design,  the  material  of  which  the  house 
is  built  is  a  species  of  orchid  which 
retains  its  freshness  for  a  very  long 
time." 

Besides  these  birds,  there  are  many 
others  which  in  one  way  or  another  ex- 
hibit real  artistic  feeling.  The  baya  bird 
of  Asia,  for  example,  decorates  its  nest, 
itself  an  elaborate  structure,  with  fire- 
flies, which,  in  the  night,  give  out  their 
brilliancy,  much  as  our  houses  when,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  garden  party,  we  hang 
them  about  with  Chinese  lanterns.  The 
humming  bird,  too,  shows  a  distinctly 
decorative  sentiment  when  it  covers  the 
outside  of  its  nest  with  gayly  colored 
mosses  and  lichens. 


Happiness  is  a  quality  of  mind  not  of 
position. 

No  one  in  anger  is  fit  to  estimate  an 
offense  or  to  redress  a  wrong;  and  he 
who  attempts  it  is  sure  to  have  cause  for 
regret;  if  not  for  bitter  repentance. 

A  lecture  was  recently  delivered  at 
Madras,  India,  on  that  interesting  and 
familiar  pest,  the  mosquito.  The 
lecturer,  Mr.  H.  Sullivan  Thomas, 
asserts  that  it  is  only  the  female  mosquito 
that  does  the  biting.  He  considers  the 
mosquito  a  most  useful  pest,  seven- 
eights  of  its  existence  being  devoted  to 
the  services  of  men  and  only  one-eight 
to  their  annoyance.  It  exists  in  the 
larval  state  twenty-one  days,  and  during 
that  period  engages  in  sanitary  work 
with  ardor  and  thoroughness.  Wher- 
ever there  is  dirty  water,  wherever  there 
is  a  filthy  drain,  there  the  mosquito  larvae 
are  to  be  found  in  hundreds,  voraciously 
devouring  the  contaminating  matter. 
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An  angel  from  on  high, 

The  long,  long  silence  broke; 
Descending  from  the  sky, 

These  gracious  words  he  spoke — 
Lo!  in  Cumorah's  lonely  hill, 
A  sacred  record  lies  concealed. 

*-  *  *  *  * 

It  speaks  of  Joseph's  seed, 
And  makes  the  remnant  known 

Of  nations  long  since  dead, 
Who  once  had  dwelt  alone. 

The  fulness  of  the  Gospel,  too, 

Its  pages  will  reveal  to  view. 

P.  P.  Pratt. 

The  reader  will  want  to  know  how 
the  facts  detailed  in  our  last  chapter,  re- 
specting the  peopling  of  America,  the 
leading  events  of  their  history,  and  the 
character  of  their  civilization,  came  to  be 
known.  It  is  our  purpose  in  this  chap- 
ter to  deal  with  this  question. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Lehi's 
colony  on  the  western  continent,  his  son 
Nephi,  who  it  will  be  remembered  was 
a  leading  spirit  in  the  colony,  a  great 
prophet — really  the  founder  of  the  Ne- 
phite  nation  and  its  first  king — was 
commanded  to  make  plates  from  ore, 
most  probably  gold,  and  engrave  there- 
on the  history  of  his  people.  This  he 
did;  recording  the  history  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  colony  led  out  from 
Jerusalem,  and  their  subsequent  history 
in  the  land  of  promise  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  engraved  on  those  plates 
the  genealogy  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
descendant  of  Joseph,  the  favorite  son 
of  the  patriarch  Jacob.  He  also  record- 
ed many  prophecies  of  his  father's,  and 
some  of  his  own,  but  gave  most  prom- 
inence to  the  wars  and  contentions  with 
their  brethren,  the  Lamanites,  and  their 
colonizing  enterprises,  etc.  These  plates 
were  kept  in  the  possession  of  succeed- 
ing kings;  but  when  the  form  of  govern- 
ment changed  to  a  republic,  they  were 
kept  by  the  chief  judges;  each  king  or 
judge  engraving,  or  causing  to  be  en- 
graved upon  them,  the  historical  events 
of  his  own  day,  generally  giving  to  such 
history  his  own  name — hence  in  course 


of  time  there  was  the  Book  of  Nephi, 
the  Book  of  Mosiah,  the  Book  of  Alma, 
etc.,  contained  in  these  plates.  They 
were  preserved  in  the  manner  described 
down  to  the  close  of  the  fourth  century 
A.  D.  These  plates  we  shall  know  as 
the  larger  plates  of  Nephi.  On  them 
was  engraven  a  secular,  or  political  his- 
tory of  the  people  inhabiting  America 
for  a  period  of  about  one  thousand 
years. 

I  am  now  under  the  necessity  of  call- 
ing the  reader  back  to  this  first  Nephi 
again.  After  he  had  made  the  larger 
plates  of  which  I  have  spoken,  he  re- 
ceived another  commandment  of  the 
Lord  to  make  another  set  of  metallic 
plates,  on  which  he  should  be  particular 
to  record  more  especially  the  revelations 
of  God,  the  teachings  of  the  holy  proph- 
ets, and  their  prophecies;  and  com- 
manded that  they  should  be  kept  by  the 
prophets  for  these  sacred  purposes. 
This  last  set  of  plates  were  smaller  than 
the  first  set,  and  are  known  as  the 
smaller  plates  of  Nephi. 

In  them  was  given  prominence  to 
spiritual  instruction  and  doctrine  and 
revelation  and  prophecy,  especially  when 
such  revelation  and  prophecy  related 
to  the  coming  and  mission  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Still  upon  them  was  recorded  also 
a  brief  but  succinct  history  of  the  de- 
parture of  Lehi's  colony  from  Jerusalem; 
the  arrival  upon  the  promised  land;  the 
rise  of  the  Nephite  and  Lamanite  peo- 
ples; some  of  their  contentions  and  the 
development  of  the  civilization  of  the 
Nephites,  for  a  period  of  about  four 
hundred  years.  By  this  time  the  plates 
were  filled  with  engravings,  and  one 
Amaleki,  having  them  in  charge  at  that 
time,  delivered  them  up  to  the  reigning 
king,  and  they  were  kept  by  the  suc- 
ceeding kings,  as  the  larger  plates  were, 
but  no  more  was  added  to  them.  There 
were  other  records  kept  by  the  Nephites 
also;  but  it  is  with  these  plates  of  Nephi 
that  we  have  to  deal  here. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, A.  D.,  these  plates  of  Nephi,  both 
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the  larger  and  the  smaller  set,  came  into 
the  hands  of  a  prophet  and  leader  among 
the  Nephites,  by  the  name  of  Mormon, 
and  he  engraved  upon  the  larger  plates 
of  Nephi,  the  chief  historical  events  of 
his  day.  But  that  was  not  all  he  did. 
He  made  an  abridgment  from  these 
same  plates  of  Nephi,  giving  to  each 
part  of  his  abridgment  the  name  of  the 
book  from  which  he  condensed  it — hence 
in  that  abridgment  was  found  what  is 
called  the  Book  of  Alma,  the  Book  of 
Heleman,  etc.;  but  the  work  as  a  whole, 
he  called  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Being 
exceedingly  pleased  with  the  contents  of 
the  smaller  plates  of  Nephi,  because  of 
the  prophecies  and  spiritual,  instruction 
they  contained,  and  being  impressed  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  do  so,  he  attached 
them  to  the  bunch  of  plates  containing 
his  own  abridgment  of  the  larger  plates 
of  Nephi;  so  that  in  that  collection  of 
plates  there  was  a  double  history  of  the 
Nephites  from  the  time  they  left  Jerusa- 
lem, to  two  hundred  years  B.  C. — a 
period  of  four  hundred  years. 

Mormon  may  not  inappropriately  be 
called  the  last  of  the  Nephites.  He  was 
their  great  commander  in  those  terrible 
battles  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, which  resulted  in  the  annihilation 
of  the  Nephite  nation,  and  he  himself 
was  slain.  But  previous  to  his  death  he 
left  his  abridgment  of  the  plates  of 
Nephi,  together  with  some  other  records, 
with  his  son  Moroni. 

Moroni  survived  the  overthrow  of  his 
people;  he  lived  to  see  their  utter  de- 
struction, and  the  Lamanites  themselves 
split  up  into  innumerable  parties  or 
tribes,  at  war  among  themselves.  He 
closed  up  the  abridgment  made  by  his 
father,  by  adding  the  items  of  interest 
which  happened  after  Mormon's  death, 
together  with  a  discourse  of  his  father's, 
some  letters  from  the  same  to  himself, 
etc.     But  he  did  something  more. 

In  the  second  century  B.  C,  a  com- 
pany of  Nephites  wandered  into  North 
America,  and  there  discovered  evidences 
of  that  land  having  been  formerly  in- 
habited by  a  numerous  people,  many  of 
whose  bones  were  bleaching  on  the 
plains,  and  amid  the  ruins  of  their  cities, 


and  a  wasted,  desolate  land.  But  what 
was  most  important,  they  brought  back 
with  them,  twenty-four  gold  plates  they 
had  found  filled  with  engravings,  and 
these  were  kept  by  the  Nephite  kings 
and  judges,  as  the  plates  of  Nephi  were, 
and  with  the  other  records  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  finally  came  into  the  hands 
of  Moroni.  He  made  an  abridgment 
from  them,  and  as  these  plates  were 
made  and  filled  with  engravings  by  one 
Ether,  he  calls  his  abridgment  the  Book 
of  Ether,  but  joins  it  to  his  father's 
abridgment  of  the  Nephite  records. 

From  this  source  we  learn  that  the 
forefathers  of  those  people,  whose  ruins 
were  found  by  the  Nephites  in  North 
America,  were  led  to  that  land  by  the 
Lord,  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  at  the 
confusion  of  languages:  that  for  a  time 
they  flourished  and  became  a  powerful 
nation;  but  falling  into  gross  wickedness 
they  were  divided  into  numerous  par 
ties,  and  soon  embroiled  in  war  with 
each  other.  These  civil  feuds  ended 
ultimately  in  the  destruction  of  the  en- 
tire people;  and  their  ruins,  and  these 
twenty-four  ptates  of  Ether,  were  found 
by  the  Nephites. 

After  Moroni  had  completed  the  record 
of  his  father,  Mormon,  and  abridged  the 
plates  of  Ether,  he  concealed  the  whole 
work  in  a  stone  box  in  a  hill  known 
among  the  Nephites  as  Cumorah — its 
location  is  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York — where  it  remained 
until  its  existence  was  revealed  to  Joseph 
Smith.  The  manner  in  which  it  was 
revealed  to  him  is  as  follows: 

In  September  1823,  Moroni — the  same 
personage  who  had  concealed  the  Ne- 
phite records  in  Cumorah,  421  A.  D., 
and  having  been  raised  from  the  dead — 
appeared  to  Joseph  Smith  and  revealed 
to  him  the  existence  of  this  history  of 
the  Nephites.  He  was  told  that  it  not 
only  gave  an  account  of  the  source 
from  which  the  aborigines  of  America 
sprang,  but  contained  also  the  fulness  of 
the  Gospel,  as  taught  to  the  people  of 
that  land  by  the  Son  of  God.  In  vision 
he  was  shown  the  place  where  the  Book 
of  Mormon  was  concealed,  and  so  vivid 
was  the  vision  that  when  he  visited  the 
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place  the  next  day,  twenty-second  of 
September,  he  easily  recognized  it. 

He  succeeded  in  removing  the  soil  and 
grass  from  about  the  edges  of  the  stone 
box,  the  convex  surface  of  the  cover 
appearing  above  the  surface,  and  with  a 
lever  he  fix"ed  under  the  edge  of  the 
stone,  he  succeeded  in  raising  the  cover, 
and  there  beheld  the  plates  containing 
the  precious  records  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  America,  and  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  which  consisted  of  two 
stones  set  in  silver  bows  and  fastened  to 
a  breast  plate — a  means  prepared  by  the 
Lord  for  the  translation  of  the  book. 
Each  plate  was  about  seven  inches  in 
width  by  eight  in  length,  and  a  little 
thinner  than  common  tin,  filled  on  both 
sides  with  engraving,  the  characters 
being  small  and  beautifully  executed. 
The  whole  volume  was  about  six  inches 
in  thickness. 

Joseph  Smith  was  about  to  take  the 
plates  from  the  box,  when  Moroni  again 
stood  at  his  side,  and  forbade  him  doing 
it,  saying  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come 
for  the  record  to  be  given  to  him,  and 
instructed  the  youth  to  meet  him  at  that 
place  in  one  year  from  that  time,  and  he 
would  receive  further  information  in 
relation  to  the  work  the  Lord  was  about 
to  commence  on  the  earth.  He  contin- 
ued to  go  on  the  same  date  in  each  year, 
until  1827,  when  the  messenger  met  him, 
and  delivered  into  his  keeping  the  sacred 
record,  which  he  was  to  translate.  He 
was  made  responsible  for  its  safety;  but 
was  told  that  if  he  would  use  all  his 
endeavors  to  preserve  it  until  the  same 
heavenly  messenger  called  for  it,  it 
should  be  protected.  He  was  also 
strictly  commanded  not  to  show  the 
plates  or  the  Urim  and  Thummim  to 
any  one  except  those  to  whom  the  Lord 
commanded  him  to  show  them. 

He  proceeded  with  the  work  of  trans- 
lation, but  in  consequence  of  his  lack  of 
means  and  the  want  of  a  scribe,  the 
progress  was  slow.  Finally  a  respect- 
able farmer  of  the  neighborhood,  Martin 
Harris,  came  to  his  assistance  by  fur- 
nishing him  some  means,  and  also  by 
writing  for  him  occasionally  as  he  trans- 
lated.     By    February,    1829,   they    had 


translated  enough  to  fill  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  pages  of  manuscript,  fools- 
cap paper,  and  Joseph,  listening  to  the 
importunities  of  Martin  Harris,  allowed 
him  to  have  what  had  been  written,  to 
show  to  some  few  of  his  friends.  They 
by  a  stratagem  succeeded  in  getting  the 
manuscript  out  of  his  hands,  and  he 
never  recovered  it. 

The  course  pursued  by  Joseph  in  let- 
ting the  manuscript  go  out  of  his  hands, 
displeased  the  Lord,  and  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  was  taken  from  him  for  a  sea- 
son. On  his  sincere  repentance,  however, 
it  was  restored,  and  the  work  of  transla- 
tion continued.  Satan  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  those  men  into  whose  hands 
the  hundred  and  sixteen  pages  of  manu- 
script fell,  to  change  what  had  been 
written;  and  then,  intending  to  wait  un- 
til, Joseph  should  re-translate  that  por- 
tion, they  would  produce  the  first  trans- 
lation, which  they  had  altered,  and  claim 
that  he  could  not  translate  the  same 
record  twice  alike,  and  therefore  would 
prove  to  the  world  that  his  claims  to 
inspiration  were  vain  pretensions.  This 
was  a  deep  laid  plot  to  destroy  the  work 
of  God,  but  the  Lord's  wisdom  was 
greater  than  Satan's  cunning.  He  com- 
manded His  servant  Joseph  not  to  trans- 
late again  the  first  part  of  Mormon's 
abridgment,  but  instead  thereof,  to 
translate  the  smaller  plates  of  Nephi,  of 
which  I  have  before  spoken,  as  contain- 
ing a  brief  history  of  the  Nephites,  from 
the  time  the  first  colony  left  Jerusalem 
to  two  hundred  years  B,  C.  The  history 
the  smaller  plates  of  Nephi  contained, 
thus  took  the  place  of  the  first  part  of 
Mormon's  abridgment.  It  occupies  the 
first  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pages  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  is  connected 
with  Mormon's  abridgment  of  the 
larger  plates  of  Nephi  by  the  words  of 
Mormon,  which  he  wrote,  on  finding  the 
smaller  plates  and  attaching  them  to  the 
abridgment  he  was  making. 

In  April  1829,  Oliver  Cowdery,  a 
school  teacher,  living  in  the  vicinity 
where  the  Smiths  resided,  having  heard 
the  account  of  Joseph  obtaining  the 
plates,  came  to  see  him,  and  being  con- 
vinced that  he   had  the   plates,  he   re- 
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mained  to  assist  him  in  the  work,  acting 
as  his  scribe.  The  translation  was  at 
last  completed,  and  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon was  published  in  the  winter  of 
1829-30 

It  was  thus  that  the  history  of  the 
ancient  people  of  America  was  given  to 
this  generation.  It  rolls  back  the  clouds 
of  mystery  which  otherwise  effectually 
enshroud  the  western  continent.  From 
it  we  learn  something  of  that  people 
who  have  long  centuries  ago  become 
extinct.  We  know  their  origin;  we  know 
something  of  their  fortunes;  how  they 
became  powerful;  and  what  causes  led 
to  their  destruction.  We  know  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  their  govern- 
ments and  civilization.  The  ruins  of 
their  temples  and  cities,  roads  and 
mighty  aqueducts  no  longer  astonish 
us.  But  better  than  all  this  we  learn 
how  it  is  that  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  principal  incidents  in  Bible 
history — they  had  the  Jew.ish  Scriptures 
among  them.  We  know  how  it  is  that 
traces  of  certain  principles  of  the  Gospel 
are  to  be  found  in  their  mythology — the 
Son  of  God  visited  their  forefathers  and 
taught  them  the  truth,  the  way,  the  life, 
and  organized  among  them  His  Church; 
and  they  have  preserved  in  their  tradi- 
tions distorted  accounts  of  these  glorious 
events,  and  have  also  preserved  to  some 
extent  the  rites  and  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  Gospel  taught  to  their  fathers, 
and  which  is  so  clearly  set  forth  in  its 
fulness  in  the  sacred  pages  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon. 

It  is  in  this  last  respect  that  the  Book 
of  Mormon  is  of  so  much  worth  to  the 
children  of  men.  It  is  as  a  new  witness 
for  God  and  Christ  that  most  importance 
attaches  to  it.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  whole 
continent  speaking  low  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  testifying  to  this  unbeliev- 
ing generation  that  the  Lord  is  God; 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was  rejected 
and  crucified  by  the  Jews,  is  indeed  the 
Messiah — the  Redeemer  of  mankind; 
and  that  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  those  who  believe  and 
obey  its  precepts  and  ordinances. 

As  foretold  by  one  of  old,  (Isaiah  xxix 
— read  it  all  I  pray  you,)  because  of  the 


increased  evidence  it  gives  of  these 
great  truths,  fundamental  in  religion, 
the  meek  may  increase  their  joy  in  the 
Lord;  the  poor  among  men  may  rejoice 
in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  for  the  terrible 
one  is  brought  to  nought,  the  scorner  is 
consumed;  they  that  watch*  for  iniquity 
and  make  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word 
are  cut  off,  they  that  have  erred  in  spirit 
may  come  to  understanding;  and  they 
who  have  murmured  may  learn  doctrine 
— for  God  has  brought  forth  a  New 
Witness  for  Himself— one  that  speaks 
with  a  familiar  voice,  so  easy  to  be 
understood,  that  he  who  runs  may  read, 
and  yet  whose  testimony  cannot  be 
impeached. 

VII. 
"In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  shall 
every  word  be  established." — 2  Cor.  xiii,  1. 

"Without  doubt,  human  testimony  is  to  be 
duly  and  strictly  sifted,  and  every  defect  in  its 
quantity  or  quality  is  to  be  recorded  in  the 
shape  of  a  deduction  from  its  weight.  But  as 
there  is  no  proceeding  more  irreverent,  so  there 
is  none  more  strictly  irrational  than  its  whole- 
sale depreciation.  Such  depreciation  i^  an  in- 
fallible note  of  shallow  and  careless  thinking, 
for  it  generally  implies  an  exaggerated  and  an 
almost  ludicrous  estimate  of  the  capacity  and 
performances  of  the  present  generation  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  have  preceded  it." — 
Gladstone. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  by  the  reader 
that  in  giving  such  an  important  volume 
of  revelation  to  the  world  as  the  Book 
of  Mormon  is,  the  Lord  has  given  to  us 
more  than  one  witness  to  testify  of  its 
truthfulness.  He  who  gave  the  law  that 
"in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses 
shall  every  word  be  established,"  will 
surely  not  require  mankind  to  receive 
the  Book  of  Mormon  on  the  testimony 
of  one  witness  alone.  No  indeed!  He 
has  given  other  witnesses;  and  their 
testimony,  I  think,  scrutinize  it  as  closely 
as  you  may,  will  be  lacking  neither  in 
quantity  nor  quality.  Before  adducing 
the  testimony  of  these  other  witnesses, 
however,  a  few  remarks  about  a  question 
that  some  unbelievers  have  asked  about 
the  plates  from  which  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon was  translated  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 
"If  Joseph   Smith   really   had   in   his 
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possession  the  plates  on  which  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  America  was  written," 
it  is  asked,  "why,  after  he  had  trans- 
lated them,  did  he  not  place  them  in 
some  museum,  or  institution  of  learning, 
that  the  whole  world  might  have  exam- 
ined them?  This  would  have  dispelled 
all  doubts  respecting  the  matter."  In 
the  first  place,  Joseph  Smith  was  at 
liberty  to  pursue  no  such  course.  The 
heavenly  messenger  who  gave  the  plates 
into  his  keeping,  charged  him  strictly 
not  to  allow  them  to  go  out  of  his  hands; 
he  was  required  to  keep  them  sacred 
and  allow  no  one  to  see  them,  but  those 
to  whom  God  should  command  him  to 
show  them.  This  covenant  under  which 
the  Prophet  Joseph  was  placed,  he  kept; 
and  after  the  work  of  translation  was 
completed  the  plates  were  given  to 
Moroni,  who  doubtless  has  them  to  this 
day  in  his  possession.  Secondly,  a  part 
of  the  book  of  plates  was  sealed  up,  and 
according  to  the  words  of  the  angel,  the 
time  for  it  to  be  translated  had  not  yet 
come.  Thirdly,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Lord  designs  that  men  should  walk  by 
faith,  and  not  by  sight,  in  this  probation: 
that  they  should  only  come  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  things  through  exercising  the 
power  of  faith.  In  proof  of  this  we  may 
refer  to  the  history  of  the  past:  When 
the  Son  of  God  was  suffering  upon  the 
cross,  His  tormentors,  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  mockingly  said  to  Him— 
"Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple  and 
buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyself.  If 
thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down 
from  the  cross.  *  *  *  He 
saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save. 
If  he  be  the  King  of  Israel,  let  him  now 
come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will 
believe  him." — Matt,  xxvii,  40-42.  The 
writer,  in  conversation  with  unbelievers 
in  the  New  Testament,  has  frequently 
been  told  by  them,  that  Jesus,  in  not 
accepting  that  challenge  lost  His  grand 
opportunity  of  at  once  proving  His  di- 
vinity. If  He  was  the  Son  'of  God,  in 
their  judgment,  He  ought  to  have  come 
down  from  the  cross,  and  by  that  act 
convinced  His  traducers  that  His  pre- 
tentions were  valid.  But  the  world 
seems   slow  to   learn   that  the  ways  of 


God  are  not  man's  ways,  nor  His 
thoughts  as  our  thoughts.  Failing  to 
come  down  from  the  cross  at  the  demand 
of  His  murderers,  unbelievers  think,  at 
least,  that  after  He  arose  from  the  dead, 
He  should  have  shown  himself  to  the 
whole  people.  Instead  of  that,  how- 
ever, after  His  resurrection,  He  associ- 
ated only  with  a  few  of  His  faithful 
disciples,  for  a  limited  period,  and  then 
departed.  Respecting  this  matter  the 
Apostle  Peter  says: 

"God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  power,  *  *  * 
and  we  are  witnesses  of  all  things  which  he  did 
both  in  the  land  of  the  Jews  and  in  Jerusalem: 
whom  they  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree:  him  God 
raised  up  on  the  third  day,  and  shewed  him 
openly;  not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  witnesses 
chosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us  who  did  eat 
and  drink  with  him  after  he  arose  from  the 
dead.  And  he  commanded  us  to  preach  unto 
the  people,  ann  to  testify  that  it  is  he  which  was 
ordained  of  God  to  be  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead." — Acts  x,  38-42. 

So  it  is  with  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
The  Lord  did  not  show  the  original 
records  to  everybody,  but  He  caused 
them  to  be  exhibited  to  certain  wit- 
nesses, and  gave  commandment  that 
they  should  testify  of  these  things  to  the 
world. 

In  the  Book  of  Mormon  itself,  is  con- 
tained a  statement  that  when  it  should 
be  brought  forth  it  should  be  shown  by 
the  power  of  God  unto  a  number  of 
witnesses — the  prophetic  language  of 
Nephi  is: 

"At  that  day  when  the  book  shall  be  delivered 
unto  the  man  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  the  book 
shall  be  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  the 
eyes  of  none  shall  behold  it,  save  it  be  that  three 
witnesses  shall  behold  it  by  the  power  of  God 
besides  him  to  whom  the  book  shall  be  de- 
livered; and  they  shall  testify  to  the  truth  of  the 
book  and  the  things  therein.  And  there  is  none 
other  which  shall  view  it,  save  it  be  a  few, 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  to  bear  testimony 
of  His  word  unto  the  children  of  men." — // 
Nephi,  xxvii,  >  2,  13. 

Moroni  says,  in  one  of  those  numerous 
explanatory  passages  to  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  his  abridgment  of  the  Book 
of  Ether: 

"Ye  may  be  privileged  that  ye  may  shew  the 
plates  unto  those  who  shall  assist  to  bring  forth 
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this  work.  And  unto  three  shall  they  be  shown 
by  the  power  of  God;  wherefore  they  shall  know 
of  a  surety  that  these  things  are  true." — Ether 
v,  2,3. 

When  the  work  of  translation  was  in 
progress,  and  those  engaged  in  it  learned 
that  it  was  to  be  the  privilege  of  three 
to  behold  those  plates  by  the  power  of 
God,  Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whitmer, 
and  Martin  Harris  desired  to  be  those 
witnesses.  It  was  ascertained  by  a  reve- 
lation from  the  Lord  through  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  that  they  might  be  on 
condition  of  their  faith.  A  few  days 
afterwards  they  retired  to  the  woods, 
and  after  calling  on  the  Lord  in  faith  and 
mighty  prayer,  received  an  open  vision 
in  which  they  beheld  the  heavenly  mes- 
senger, and  the  plates  and  the  engravings 
thereon,  and  at  the  same  time  they  heard 
the  voice  of  God  breaking  through  the 
silence,  saying:  "These  plates  have 
been  revealed  by  the  power  of  God,  and 
they  have  been  translated  by  the  power 
of  God.  The  translation  which  you  have 
seen  of  them  is  correct,  and  I  command 
you  to  bear  record  of  what  you  now  see 
and  hear." 

In  obedience  to  that  commandment 
those  three  men  published  to  the  world 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
and  it  is  printed  with  every  copy  that 
has  been  issued,  the  following  statement: 

"Be  it  known  unto  all  nations,  kindreds, 
tongues,  and  people  unto  whom  this  work  shall 
come,  that  we,  through  the  grace  of  God  the 
Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  have  seen 
the  plates  which  contain  this  record,  which  is  a 
record  of  the  people  of  Nephi,  and  also  of  the 
Lamanites,  their  brethren,  and  also  of  the  peo- 
ple of  fared,  who  came  from  the  tower  of  which 
hath  been  spoken;  and  we  also  know  that  they 
have  been  translated  by  the  gift  and  power  of 
God,  for  his  voice  hath  declared  it  unto  us; 
wherefore  we  know  of  a  surety  that  the  work  is 
true.  And  we  also  testify  that  we  have  seen  the 
engravings  which  are  upon  the  plates;  and  they 
have  been  shewn  unto  us  by  the  power  of  God, 
and  not  of  man.  And  we  declare  with  words 
of  soberness,  that  an  angel  of  God  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  he  brought  and  laid  before 
'  our  eyes,  that  we  beheld  and  saw  the  plates,  and 
the  engravings  thereon;  and  we  know  that  it  is 
by  the  grace  of  God  the  Father,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  we  beheld  and  bear  record 
that  these  things  are  true;  and  it  is  marvelous  in 


our  eyes,  nevertheless  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
commanded  us  that  we  should  bear  record  of 
it;  wherefore,  to  be  obedient  unto  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  we  bear  testimony  of  these 
things.  And  we  know  that  if  we  are  faithful  in 
Christ,  we  shall  rid  our  garments  of  the  blood 
of  all  men,  and  be  found  spotless  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and  shall  dwell  with 
him  eternally  in  the  heavens.  And  the  honor  be 
to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  one  God.     Amen." 

Oliver  Cowdery, 
David  Whitmer, 
Martin  Harris. 

The  subsequent  history  of  those  wit- 
nessess  gives  a  peculiar  force  to  their 
testimony. 

Let  us  here  observe  that  seeing  a 
heavenly  messenger  or  hearing  the  voice 
of  God,  by  no  means  places  men  beyond 
the  power  to  do  evil,  or  gives  them 
an  immunity  from  the  temptations  of  the 
Adversary.  Noah  received  revelation 
from  God,  and  yet  after  being  preserved 
from  the  flood,  he  so  far  forgot  himself 
as  to  get  drunk.  David,  a  man  after 
God's  own  heart,  after  enjoying  sweet 
communion  with  God,  and  receiving 
many  revelations  from  Him,  was  at  last 
guilty  of  the  heinous  sin  of  defiling 
another  man's  wife.  Peter,  after  going 
into  the  mountain  and  witnessing  the 
glorious  ministration  of  Moses  and  Elias 
to  the  Messiah,  and  hearing  the  voice  of 
God  declare  that  Jesus  was  His  beloved 
Son,  was  so  weak  that  he  afterwards 
denied  having  any  knowledge  of  Him. 
I  do  not  refer  to  these  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  these  characters  to  weaken  the 
esteem  any  one  may  have  for  them,  but 
to  show  that  neither  a  revelation  from 
God  nor  the  visitation  of  angels  takes 
from  man  the  power  of  doing  wrong.  It 
was  so  in  the  case  of  Oliver  Cowdery 
and  his  fellow  witnesses.  They  trans- 
gressed the  laws  of  God,  and  the  Church 
was  in  duty  bound,  and  did  withdraw 
fellowship  from  them. 

The  theory  of  the  world  in  relation  to 
the  Book  of  Mormon  is,  that  Joseph 
Smith,  Oliver  Cowdery  and  the  others 
conspired  to  deceive  mankind  by  palm- 
ing off  upon  them  this  book  as  a 
revelation.  Suppose  for  a  moment,  in 
order    to  bring  out    the  force  of    the 
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testimony  of  these  witnesses,  that  that 
theory  is  correct.  Then  when  these 
men  were  in  transgression,  violated 
Church  discipline,  would  Joseph  Smith 
dare  to  break  friendship  with  them  by 
excommunicating  them?  Would  he  not, 
on  the  contrary,  say  in  his  heart,  "It 
matters  not  what  these  men  may  do,  I 
dare  not  raise  my  hand  against  them; 
for  if  I  do  they  will  divulge  our  secret 
compact,  and  I  shall  be  execrated  as  a 
vile  impostor  by  the  whole  world,  and 
shall  be  driven  out  from  society  as  a 
vagabond.  At  whatever  cost  I  must  cover 
up  their  iniquity,  lest  I  myself  by  them 
be  exposed  to  shame."  Such,  doubt- 
less, would  have  been  his.  course  of 
reasoning;  and  had  he  with  them  con- 
spired to  deceive  mankind,  such,  doubt- 
less, is  what  would  have  taken  place;  for 
I  maintain  that  men  who  would  be  base 
enough  to  concoct  such  a  deception, 
would  also  be  base  enough  to  expose  it 
all,  when  they  became  disaffected 
towards  each  other.  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  took  place.  When  these  men 
violated  the  law  of  God  and  would  not 
repent  and  forsake  the  evil  they  did, 
Joseph  Smith  nor  the  church  would  any 
longer  fellowship  them,  but  boldly 
excommunicated  them. 

By  that  act  Joseph  Smith  virtually 
said  to  them — "Gentlemen,  God  has 
made  you  witnesses  for  Him  in  this  age 
of  spiritual  darkness  and  unbelief,  but 
you  refuse  to  keep  His  laws,  therefore 
we  must  withdraw  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship from  you.  This  may  fill  you  with 
anger  and  malice;  you  may  raise  your 
hand  against  me  and  this  work  to  destroy 
it;  Satan  may  put  it  into  your  hearts  to 
deny  the  testimony  you  have  borne;  but 
I  know  you  received  that  witness  from 
God,  I  was  with  you  when  you  recieved 
it,  I  saw  the  glorious  messenger  from 
heaven  show  you  the  plates;  I  heard  the 
voice  of  God  bear  record  to  you  that 
the  translation  was  correct  and  the  work 
true — now  deny  that  testimony  if  you 
dare — this  work  is  of  God,  and  He  can 
sustain  it  even  if  you  should  turn  against 
it;  therefore  we  will  not  fellowship  you 
in  your  wickedness — you  are  cut  off  from 
our  association — do  your  worst."     That 


is  what  that  action  said;  but  though 
Oliver  Cowdery  and  David  Whitmer 
became  the  pronounced  enemies  of 
Joseph  Smith,  and  sought  his  overthrow, 
yet  they  never  denied  that  testimony 
they  bore  to  the  truthfulness  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  Through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  they  remained  true  to 
that  trust  committed  to  them  of  God. 
In  my  opinion  they  dared  not  deny  that 
which  God  had  revealed;  it  drew  with  it 
consequences  too  weighty  for  them  to 
meet — the  eternal  perdition  of  their  souls! 
Both  Martin  Harris  and  Oliver 
Cowdery  just  previous  to  their  death 
humbly  repented  of  their  sins  and 
returned  to  the  Church,  and  died  in  it. 
David  Whitmer  never  sought  his  way 
back,  but  always  remained  true  to 
his  first  statement.  The  writer  called 
upon  him  some  three  years  ago,  and 
heard  his  testimony  from  his  own  lips, 
and  many  partciulars  connected  with 
the  coming  forth  of  that  marvelous 
work.  He  said  that  he  had  nothing  to 
add  to  his  statement  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon;  nor  had  he  any- 
thing to  take  from  it — "There  it  is," 
said  he;  "and  it  is  true  in  every  par- 
ticular." He  died  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1888,  in  his  84th  year,  and  to  the  last 
was  faithful  to  his  trust.  On  the  22nd  of 
January  he  called  his  family  and  a 
number  of  his  friends  to  his  bedside  that 
they  might  hear  his  last  testimony.  Ad- 
dressing his  attendant  physician,  when 
all  had  gathered  around  him,  he  said: 
"Dr.  Buchanan,  I  want  you  to  say 
whether  or  not  I  am  in  my  right  mind, 
before  I  give  my  last  testimony?  The 
Doctor  answered:  "Yes,  you  are  in  your 
right  mind,  for  I  have  just  had  a  conver- 
sation with  you."  He  then  directed  his 
words  to  all  who  surrounded  him, 
saying: 

"Now  you  must  all  be  faithful  in  Christ.  I 
want  to  say  to  you  all  that  the  Bible  and  the 
record  of  the  Nephites  (Book  of  Mormon),  are 
true,  so  you  can  say  that  you  have  heard  me 
bear  my  testimony  on  my  death  bed.  All  be 
faithful  in  Christ  and  your  reward  will  be 
according  to  your  works.  God  bless  you  all. 
My  trust  is  in  Christ  forever,  worlds  without 
end.     Amen." 
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The  Richmond  Democrat  of  January 
26,  1888,  in  giving  an  account  of  David 
Whitmer's  last  testimony  concerning  the 
visitation  of  the  angel  and  his  revealing 
the  plates,  says: 

"While  describing  this  vision  to  us,  all  traces 
of  a  severe  cold,  from  which  he  was  suffering, 
disappeared  for  the  time  being,  his  form  straight- 
ened, his  countenance  assumed  almost  a  beauti- 
fied expression,  and  his  tones  became  strangely 
eloquent.  Although  evidently  no  studied  effort, 
the  description  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  word 
painting,  and  he  carried  his  hearers  with  him  to 
that  lonely  hill  by  the  old  farm,  and  they  stood 
there  with  him,  awed  in  the  divine  presence. 
Skeptics  may  laugh  and  scoff  if  they  will,  but 
no  man  could  listen  to  Mr.  Whitmer  as  he  talks 
of  his  interview  with  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
without  being  most  forcibly  convinced  that  he 
has  heard  an  honest  man  tell  what  he  honestly 
believes  to  be  true." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  three 
witnesses.  But  in  addition  to  their  state- 
ment is  the  one  made  by  eight  other 
witnesses  to  whom  Joseph  Smith  was 
permitted  to  show  the  plates.  That, 
too,  is  found  on  the  fly  leaf  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  is  as  follows: 

"Be  it  known  unto  all  nations,  kindreds, 
tongues,  and  people  unto  whom  this  work  shall 
come,  that  Joseph  Smith,  Jun.,  the  translator  of 
this  work,  has  shown  unto  us  the  plates  of  which 
hath  been  spoken,  which  have  the  appearance 
of  gold;  and  as  many  of  the  leaves  as  the  said 
Smith  has  translated,  we  did  handle  with  our 
hands;  and  we  also  saw  the  engravings  thereon, 
all  of  which  has  the  appearance  of  ancient  work, 
and  of  curious  workmanship.  And  this  we 
bear  record  with  words  of  soberness,  that  the 
said  Smith  has  shown  unto  us,  for  we  have  seen 
and  hefted,  and  know  of  a  surety  that  the  said 
Smith  has  got  the  plates  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  And  we  give  our  names  unto  the 
world,  to  witness  unto  the  world,  that  which  we 
have  seen;  and  we  lie  not,  God  bearing  witness 
of  it." 

Christian   Whit?ner,  Hyrum  Page, 

Jacob  Whitmer,  Joseph  Smith,  Sen,, 

Peter    Whitmer,  Hyrum  Smith, 

John  Whitmer,  Samuel  H.  Smith. 

This  testimony  is  of  peculiar  force,  for 
the  reason  that  those  who  bear  it  could 
not  have  been  overawed  by  the  dazzling 
splendor  of  an  angel  from  heaven. 
Joseph  Smith,  whom  they  well  knew, 
and    with   no   demonstration  of  super- 


natural powers,  showed  to  them  the 
plates,  which  they  handled  and  exam- 
ined to  their  heart's  content;  they  could 
not  have  been  deceived,  and  they 
solemnly  testified  to  what  they  had  seen 
and  handled. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  human  testimony 
can  establish  anything,  then  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  the  plates  from  which 
the  Book  of  Mormon  was  translated  is 
established,  and  he  who  will  not  allow 
belief  to  take  hold  of  him,  from  such 
testimony,  would  not  believe  though  one 
should  rise  from  the  dead  and  declare 
the  same  things.  What  these  men  say 
they  saw,  heard  and  handled,  cannot  be 
resolved  into  delusion  or  mistake.  They 
could  not  have  been  deceived  in  the 
appearance  of  the  angel,  his  visitation 
was  in  the  open  air — in  a  wood  conven- 
ient to  the  home  of  David  Whitmer,  and 
in  the  broad  light  of  day;  they  heard  his 
voice  and  distinctly  saw  his  person,  and 
stood  near  enough  to  him  to  see  the 
characters  that  were  engraven  upon  the 
plates.  Nor  could  the  eight  be  mis- 
taken, since  they  held  in  their  hands  the 
plates  and  examined  them  for  them- 
selves. Letthe  testimony-of  these  eleven 
witnesses*  be  scrutinized  as  closely  as  it 
is  possible  to  examine  testimony,  and  it 
will  be  found  unassailable  and  utterly 
irrefutable.  It  lacks  nothing,  neither  in 
quantity  nor  quality,  and  for  that  reason 
it  will  condemn  those  who  reject  it. 

B.  H  Roberts. 


INDIAN  HORSEMANSHIP. 

A  Correspondent  of  the  Omaha 
Herald  has  been  among  the  Indians, 
and  this  is  how  he  tells  of  what  he  saw: 

In  the  Indian  camp  of  the  Arapahoe 
chief  Friday,  we  saw  many  curious 
scenes  and  learned  much  of  Indian  life. 
One  day  Friday  said  to  me  he  would  like 
to  show  off  his  young  men  and  let  me 
see  how  well  they  could  ride.  At  first 
I  expected  some  treachery,  as  the  whole 
herd  of  ponies  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
troops.  The  old  chief,  however,  was  so 
earnest  and  apparently  honest  about  it,  I 
told  the  captain,  who  had  the  herd  in 
charge,  he  might  let  Friday  have  fifty 
ponies  for  his  young  men.     In  about  an 
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hour  they  drew  up  before  the  tents  in 
war  paint  and  feathers,  and  were  as  fine 
looking  set  of  young  fellows  as  I  have 
ever  seen.  Hardly  one  but  was  six  feet 
in  height  and  beautifully  proportioned. 
They  sat  their  horses  like  centaurs,  and 
were  ease  and  grace  itself  in  the  saddle. 
At  a  signal  from  the  chief  they  began 
their  movements  with  a  yell  that  sent  the 
blood  curdling  to  the  heart,  and  was 
enough,  if  heard  unawares  or  in  the 
night  time,  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on 
end.  In  a  moment  they  had  disappeared 
over  a  neighboring  hill  to  the  right,  and 
I  thought  they  'had  gone;  but  hearing  a 
mighty  trampling  of  horses,  1  looked  to 
the  left,  and  there  they  came.  I  can 
compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  wind,  and 
they  swept  by  so  compact  that  they 
looked  like  a  ball  of  horses  and  men. 

Splitting  in  two,  one  body  swept  to  the 
right  and  another  to  the  left,  and  again 
disappeared.  In  about  two  minutes  the 
two  bodies  charged  each  other  in  solid 
lines,  and  I  waited  breathlessly  for  the 
shock,  but,  as  the  horses'  heads  almost 
touched  each  other,  the  files  skillfully 
opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the 
lines  passed  through  the  intervals  with- 
out touching.  Wheeling  to  the  right 
about  they  passed  back  in  an  instant, 
and  again  disappeared  over  the  hills.  It 
was  about  fifteen  minutes  before  they 
came  in  sight,  and  Friday  informed  me 
that  they  bere  blowing  their  horses. 
Presently  on  they  came  and  wheeled  by 
fours,  formed  columns,  and  finally 
deployed  as  skirmishers.  It  was  now 
we  saw  the  finest  individual  horseman- 
ship. Some  would  approach  lying  so 
close  to  the  pony's  back  that  nothing 
but  the  horse  could  be  seen.  Others 
stood  up  and  rode  as  circus  men  do. 
Some  would  hang  with  one  foot  and  one 
hand  on  the  horses  and  sweep  by,  their 
bodies  completely  protected  by  the 
bodies  of  the  animals.  Some  leaped 
upon  the  ground,  holding  to  the  mane 
of  the  horse,  and  after  running  a  step  or 
two  would  swing  themselves  up  on  the 
backs  of  the  horses  again  as  easily  as  any 
circus  man  could  do  it.  The  positions 
they  assumed  and  the  feats  of  horseman- 
ship they  performed  were  incredible,  and 


I  doubt  if  anything  outside  of  a  circus 
ring  ever  equaled  it.  They  would  throw 
objects  on  the  ground  and  pick  them  up 
again  while  passing  at  full  speed,  the 
warriors  hanging  to  the  sides  of  the 
horses  with  one  foot  and  one  hand. 
They  drew  bows  and  shot  arrows  from 
underneath  the  necks  and  even  the 
bellies  of  their  horses  while  riding  at  a 
fast  gallop. 

Our  cavalry  could  not  learn  to  ride  as 
well  as  these  Indians  did  if  each  man 
was  trained  for  twenty  years.  They 
exchange  horses  while  riding,  and  got 
behind  each  other.  One  man  would  fall 
off  his  horse  .  as  if  wounded,  and  two 
others  would  ride  up  beside  him,  and, 
taking  him  by  an  arm  and  leg,  swing 
him  between  their  horses  and  carry  him 
off.  The  exhibition,  or  drill,  as  Friday 
called  it,  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  and 
the  men  and  horses  were  completely 
exhausted.  I  had  never  seen  such 
magnificent  feats  of  horsemanship  in 
my  life,  and  I  freely  said  so.  At  this 
Friday  was  much  pleased,  and  calling  up 
the  young  men,  repeated  to  them  in  a 
loud  voice  what  I  had  said,  and  added  a 
few  words  of  his  own,  complimenting 
them.  The  young  men  were  very  proud 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  acquit- 
ted themselves,  and  I  could  imagine  tlae 
feelings  of  their  parents  and  sweethearts. 
The  performers  were  much  worn  out, 
some  of  them  being  hardly  able  to  stand 
after  their  violent  exercise,  and  all  the 
evening  I  saw  them  lying  in  the  lodges, 
where  the  Indian  women  brought  them 
food,  bathed  their  hands,  arms,  and 
limbs,  and  combed  their  hair. 


A  Browning  Story. — The  following 
story  is  told  regarding  the  ready  com- 
prehension which  some  people  profess 
for  everything  that  Browning  has  written. 
One  lady  was  talking  about  the  matter 
with  another,  a  profound  Browningite. 
"I  am  sure"  said  the  latter,  "that  I  un- 
derstood without  difficulty  everything 
that  Browning  wrote."  "And  upon  the 
first  reading?"  asked  the  other.  "Cer- 
tainly." The  first  lady  took  down  her 
"Browning,"  turned  gravely  to  one  of 
the  most  mystical    of   the   poems    and 
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began  to  read  it  wrong  end  first,  that  is 
to  say,  she  read  the  last  line  first,  and 
then  the  next  to  the  last  line,  and  kept 
on' till  she  had  read  the  whole,  finishing 
in  an  animated  delivery  with  the  first 
line  of  the  poem.  She  lent  to  the 
rhyme,  more  or  less  dubious,  of  the 
poet  the  music,  quite  undeniable,  of  her 
voice;  and  the  new  disciple  of  Browning 


drank  it  all  in  with  eager  ears.  "There!' 
the  reader  said  when  she  had  finished, 
"do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  under- 
stood that?"  "Perfectly,"  said  the  other: 
"nothing  could  be  more  luminous  than 
those  glorious  lines,  which  march  from 
their  introductory  statement  to  their 
irresistible  conclusion  like  the  gleaming 
advance  of  a  splendid  army." 


THE    ARCH    OF    TITUS. 


The  ruins  of  Greek,  Egyptian,  Roman 
and  Phoenician  autiquity,  which  we 
find  scattered  over  an  immense 
area,  extending  from  the  Danube 
and  the  Guadalquiver,  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  desert  of  Sahara,  and  even  to 
the  slopes  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  have 
been  cited  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  At  least  they 
prove  the  truth  of  the  inspired  record, 
and  the  genuineness  of  our  sacred 
books,  by  their  inscriptions,  painting 
and  sculpture.  But  none  fulfil  the  office 
more  fully  than  the  arch  of  Titus  at 
Rome,  which  was  built  to  commemorate 
the  conquest  of  Judea  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  that  general.  It 
is»considered  a  perfect  model  of  archi- 
tectural beauty,  notwithstanding  the 
ravages  made  by  time,  and  the  feudal 
wars  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Paletine  Hill,  origin- 
ally the  centre  of  old  Rome,  on  the  road 
leading  from  the  Forum  to  the  Colos- 
seum, or  ampitheatre  of  Vespasian.  It 
consists  only  of  a  single  arch,  unlike 
those  of  Septimus  Severus  and  Con- 
stantine  which  have  three,  a  large  one 
in  the  centre  and  a  small  one  on  each 
side.  Over  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus, 
stands  out  in  bold  characters  the  follow- 
inscription: 

Senatus  Populosque  Romans 
Uivo   Tito,    Divi    Vespasiani 
Vespasiani  Augusto: 
and  the   achievements   of   the   imperial 
conqueror    are    displayed     in     various 
forms  upon   the  building.     On  the  left 
hand  side  of  the   interior  of   the   arch 
there  is  found  an  interesting  and   sug- 


gestive group  of  figures,  showing  the 
actual  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Several 
legionaries,  wreathed  with  laurels,  bear 
aloft  the  golden  table  which  stood  in  the 
temple,  the  two  brazen  trumpets,  often 
alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  are  carried  by 
similar  attendants.  Crowds  of  warriors 
follow,  some  carrying  the  great  golden 
candlestick  with  seven  branches,  some 
carry  tablets  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  conquered  cities,  and  the 
River  Jordan  that  is  represented  by  an 
old  man  lying  down  and  leaning  upon 
an  urn,  which  was  an  old  Roman  method 
of  symbolizing  rivers. 

About  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
arch  several  medals  were  struck.  On 
one  of  them  a  woman  sitting  under  a 
palm  tree  bemoans  her  hard  fate;  and 
behind  the  tree  stands  a  soldier  with  his 
foot  upon  an  helmet  with  the  inscription 
upon  it.  "Judea  Capta,"  that  is  "Judea 
taken."  The  Book  of  the  Law  was  the 
last  of  the  spoils,  and  closed  the  mourn- 
ful procession.  From  the  foundation  to 
the  frieze  it  is  covered  with  suggestive 
sculptures,  as  some  one  felicitously  re- 
marks, "it  is  a  document  in  marble." 
It  bears  testimony  that  Vespasian  and 
his  son,  by  destroying  the  temple  and 
the  city,  fulfilled  the  prophecies  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  especially  those  uttered  by 
the  Savior  himself.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  side  opposite  the  the  capitol,  praises 
Titus  for  having  "subjugated  the  nations 
of  the  Jews,  and  destroyed  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  a  fortress  vainly  besieged  and 
attacked  by  generals  before  him,  also 
by  kings  and  peoples."  The  conqueror 
was   represented   as  "Jupiter  Triumph- 
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ant,"  his  face  and  his  arms  enamelled 
with  vermilion.  But  this  coloring  has 
long  since  disappeared,  for  .every  Jew 
who  passes  the  arch  flings  a  stone  at  the 
head  of  Titus,  and  not  one,  under  any 
pretext,  will  pass  under  the  accursed 
gateway.  . 

When  Titus  and  Vespasian  ordered 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  temple 
and  city,  they  little  thought  they  were 
confirming  the  words  of  Christ  uttered 
some  forty  years  before,  "There  shall 
not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another  that 
shall  not  be  thrown  down."  They  were 
the  unconscious  agents  in  the  great  pro- 
vidential scheme.  The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  was  a  great  proof  that  Jesus 
was  the  true  Christ,  the  Messiah.  That 
he  had  come  to  his  temple,  and  that  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  was  at  an  end, 
Christ  having  fulfilled  the  law,  and  the 
Jewish  nation  was  to  be  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Josephus,  who  was  but  a  secular  his- 
torian, ever  heard  of  the  Savior's  mys- 
tical words,  yet  he  candidly  records  their 
precise  fulfillment,  that  the  great  city 
and  temple  were  overthrown  to  the  very 
foundation.  We  are  told  by  Maimori- 
cles,  the  learned  rabbi  of  Cordova,  in 
Spain,  that  the  very  site  of  the  temple 
was  plowed  up,  thus  fulfilling  the  pre- 
diction: "Zion  shall  be  plowed  as  a 
field."  It  is  said  that  Titus  wished  to 
preserve  the  temple,  with  its  cedar 
beams  and  hangings  of  Tyrian  purple, 
but  that  such  was  the  malignity  of  the 
factions  within  the  city,  that  the  legions 
of  .Titus  were  roused  to  more  than 
superhuman  fury.  The  infatuation  and 
purposeless  atrocities  of  the  Jews,  drove 
them  to  brutalities  of  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  gems  of  architectural  beauty  was 
only  the  small  material  type.  Thus 
were  the  Savior's  words,  every  one  of 
them,  exactly  accomplished. 

It  might  be  desirable  that  some  record 
of  these  events  should  be  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  The 
narratives  of  contemporary  writers  may 
be  lost,  as  the  art  of  printing  was  not 
known  for  many  centuries  afterward, 
and  the  memory  of  many  a  great  event 
has  been  obscured  because  the  writer's 


record  of  it  had  disappeared.  But  in 
the  arch  of  Titus  we  have  just  the  his- 
tory in  stone,  which  we  require.  The 
inscription,  stating  why  it  was  erected, 
is  wonderfully  preserved,  considering  it 
was  carved  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago.  The  sculptures,  with  which  the 
gate  is  profusely  decked,  hand  down  to 
us  the  distinct  and  varied  features  of 
contemporary  races,  the  costumes  of 
soldiers  and  civilians,  and  also  the 
shapes  of  the  temple  furniture.  Verbal 
descriptions  often  admit  of  a  double 
interpretation,  but  not  so  these  curiously 
carved  stones.  What  an  impressive 
commentary  do  they  form  upon  the 
Mosaic  institutes,  their  development  and  . 
their  abolition.  Stand  out  old  arch,  and 
still  bear  thy  silent  testimony.  To  thee 
shall  come  reverential  men,  not  merely 
students  of  art  and  history,  but  loving 
believers,  from  the  east  and  the  west, 
the  north  and  the  south;  from  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Thames,  the 
Hudson  and  the  Mississippi,  they  will 
look  "on  thee  with  strange  curiosity,  as 
witnessing  to  the  truth  of  the  inspired 
record,  and  before  all,  to  the  preroga- 
tives and  claims  of  our  Mediator  and 
Intercessor,  who  was,  and  is,  the  Author 
and  Finisher  of  our  faith. 

We  have  shown  that  the  arch  and  its 
sculpture,  are  an  impressive  evidence  of 
the  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  Jesus,  in 
His  last  visit  to  the  gorgeous  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  then  but  recently  restored  by 
the  Idumean  usurper,  Herod,  the  Great, 
uttered  these  remarkable  words:  "If 
thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in 
this  thy  day,  the  things  that  belong  unto 
thy  peace;  but  now  they  are  hid  from 
thine  eyes.  For  the  days  shall  come 
upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast 
a  trench  about  thee  and  compass  thee 
round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side, 
and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground, 
and  thy  children  within  thee,  and  they 
shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon 
another,  because  thou  knowest  not  the 
time  of  thy  visitation."  To  all  these 
utterances  the  event  exactly  correspond- 
ed. Josephus  says:  "When  Titus  at- 
tacked the  city,  the  Jews  defended  it  so 
obstinately,  that  he  saw  no  other  way  to 
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gain  his  purpose,  but  to  compass  the  city 
round,  with  a  trench  and  mound;  by  this 
means  he  cut  off  all  means  of  safety  by 
flight,  and  reduced  them  by  famine. 
The  work  was  one  of  great  difficulty, 
for  the  walls  were  five  miles  long  and 
had  thirteen  towers,  and  yet  the  work 


was  finished  in  three  days;  for  the  sol- 
diers, in  performing  their  task,  were 
animated  by  a  Divine  impetus."  Truly 
they  were  unconscious  agents  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  prophecy,  and  establishing 
the  identity  of  the  Redeemer. 

M.  A.   Greenhalgh. 


"BAIL-UP!" 


Merrily  over  the  bush  road  clattered 
the  horses  and  coach  of  "King"  Cobb. 
Spectrally  white  shone  the  moon,  as  we 
dashed  along,  past  silent  little  townships, 
past  snug  homesteads,  dimly  seen 
through  the  stems  of  ghostly-looking 
trees,  sapped  and  dead.  Now  traveling 
through  lanes,  composed  of  miles  upon 
miles  of  post-and-rail  fencing,  then 
dashing  out  again  into  the  open  forest 
country  of  the  New  England  tableland 
( — the  Australian — not  the  American 
New  England). 

At  length  the  Royal  Mail,  driven  by 
one  of  the  best  whips  on  the  road,  pulls 
up  at  a  roadside  public-house  and  mail 
station.  Voices,  and  the.  barking  of 
dogs,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  horse 
bells,  and  now  and  again  the  bleating 
of  sheep,  fall  with  curious  distinctness 
on  the  fresh  night  air,  or  appear  to  us  to 
do  so,  after  the  long,  rumbling  clatter 
of  the  coach. 

Lights  soon  glitter  in  the  bar,  and  as 
the  four  smoking  grays  are  led  away  to 
the  stable,  and  the  relief  team  led  out, 
we  congregate  round  the  blazing  fire, 
and  loudly  call  for  hot  water,  sugar, 
etc.,  and  hurriedly  mix,  each  man  to  his 
taste,  for  our  time  is  short,  and  the  "Now 
then,  gentlemen,  all  aboard,  please,"  of 
our  new  driver,  Yankee  Bill,  is  soon 
heard. 

An  acting  Judge,  a  Crown  Prosecutor, 
a  drover  and  two  diggers  are  the  inside 
passengers,  and  I  resume  my  box-seat 
alongside  Yankee  Bill,  in  solitary 
grandeur.     The  two  men  of  law  are  on 

their  way  to  attend  the  Assizes  at  T , 

from   which  town  we  are   distant,  this 
chilly  July  night,  just  twenty-five  miles. 

The  road  is  lonely  enough  now,  wind- 


ing its  narrow  way  through  pretty  thickly 
timbered  country,  evidently  solely  pas- 
toral, by  the  absence  of  human  occupa- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
lonely-looking  shepherd's  huts.  So 
narrow  is  the  track,  in  some  places,  that 
the  gnarled  limbs  of  the  box  trees  often 
threaten  to  sweep  the  top  of  the  swaying 
coach. 

Presently  a  dark  mass  rises  up,  appar- 
ently right  ahead,  the  horses  subside, 
from  something  very  much  like  a  gallop, 
into  a  steady  pull,  and  says  Yankee  Bill, 
whilst  lighting  his  pipe,  "Here's  the 
Devil's  Pinch."  And  a  terrible  pinch  it 
is!  The  road,  though  good,  is  awfully 
steep — so  steep,  that  the  straining,  pant- 
ing horses  have  all  their  work  to  do  to 
get  along,  encouraged  even  as  they  are 
by  their  driver's  voice,  accompanied 
now  and  then  with  a  smart  touch  of  the 
whip.  "Come  Jennie!  Come  my  little 
beauty!  Now  then  Yellerman,  none  o' 
yer  loafing!  Baldy!  Git  up!  Git  up!" 

Suddenly,  out  from  each  side  of  the 
dark  scrub-lined  road,  right  into  the 
moonlight,  which  shines  coldly  on  pistol 
barrels,  darts  a  horseman.  "Bail  up!" 
rings  out  clear  and  stern  on  the  frosty 
New  England  air,  and  the  Royal  Mail  is 
"stuck-up." 

"Bushrangers  by  gosh!"  mutters 
Yankee  Bill.  An'  all  the  Blue  River 
gold  on  too!  Whoa  lass!  Whoa!  Then 
rising  and  whispering  to  me  to  "ketch 
hold  o'  the  reins,"  he  opens  the  lid  of 
his  seat,  with  the  intention,  if  possible, 
to  drop  out  the  parcel  of  gold  unper- 
ceived;  but  another  quick  command, 
strengthened  by  an  oath,  '  'Up  with  yer 
'ands,  or  I'll  put  a  bullet  through  yer!" 
warns  him  to  desist.     One  of  the  bush- 
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rangers  stands  at  the  horses'  heads,  the 
other  roughly  tears  the  leathern  cushions 
apart,  and  summons  the  insides  to  dis- 
mount. 

We  on  the  box  hear  a  confused  mur- 
mur of  men  disturbed  in  their  sleep, 
then,  one  after  the  other,  the  five  passen- 
gers descend;  submissively  hold  up  their 
arms,  and  are  ranged  in  a  row.  "It  is 
all,"  as  one  of  the  diggers  afterwards  re- 
marks, "as  simple  as  tea- drinking." 

The  coachman  and  myself  are  now 
ordered  down,  still  covered  by  an  ugly- 
looking  six-shooter  ahead,  the  bearer  of 
which,  a  tallish  man,  dressed  in  Bedford- 
cord  riding  pants,  long  boots  and  heavy 
overcoat,  with  a  half  mask  of  black 
crape  over  his  face,  now  sings  out  to  his 
mate,  the  fascimile  of  himself,  only  of 
smaller  stature,  to  unhook  the  traces, 
"an'  chuck  them  blessed  mail  bags  out." 

This  done,  the  tall  fellow  turns  to  us 
and  says,  "Now  gentlemen,  sorry  to 
keep  you  standing  still  such  a  cool  night, 

but Up  with  yer  'ands,  d'ye   hear!" 

This  to  one  of  the  diggers  who  is  fum- 
bling in  his  pocket  with  one  hand — "but 
shell  out  at  once;  tickers,  purses  an' 
pocket-books,  an'  no  nonsense;  we're 
in  a  hurry." 

Of  course,  it  is  all  horribly  provoking; 
but  what  can  we  do?  The  rascals  watch 
us  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse — never 
taking  their  eyes  off  us  for  a  moment, 
or  lowering  the  leveled  revolvers,  which 
they  hold  as  steadily  as  if  they  grew 
there. 

Watches,  rings,  and  purses  were  re- 
luctantly handed  over,  and  received  by 
the  shorter  bushranger.  Only  in  one 
case  was  a  personal  search  made.  One 
of  the  diggers  declared  he  was  a  poor 
man,  who  possessed  nothing  in  the  world 
save  the  swag  that  was  in  the  coach. 
"Poor  men  has  got  no  right  to  travel  in 
a  coach  an'  four  'orses,"  growled  the 
tall  fellow.  "Search  him,  Jim,  an'  see 
if  he's  telling  us  a  lie  or  no." 

Jim  obeyed,  producing  one  shilling  and 
sixpence,  an  old  pipe,  a  plug  of  tobacco, 
and  a  miner's  right  for  the  current  year. 

"Give  him  'em  back,  Jim,"  ordered 
the  leader,  at  the  same  time  saying: 
"Lookee  here,  mate,  I  never  likes  to  see 


a  man  hard  up;  here's  a  note  for  you," 
producing  a  one-pound  bank-note  from 
his  coat  pocket. 

The  acting  judge  seemed  to  be  the 
greatest  sufferer  in  pocket,  and  the 
rogues  chuckled  as  they  took  posses- 
sion of  an  apparently  well-filled  leather 
purse.  They  evidently  knew  him,  for 
one  said,  "Glad  to  see  you  to-night,  Mr. 
M.  Didn't  think  you  were  in  the  dis- 
trict, or  I'd  ha'  given  you  a  call  before 
now.  All  well  at  'ome,  I  'ope."  "Per- 
haps, my  long  friend,"  retorted  Mr.  M., 
"I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again  before  many  days  are  over,  who- 
ever you  are." 

"I  hope,"  said  the  lawyer,  as  he  hand- 
ed over  his  gold  timekeeper,  "that  you 
are  not  going  to  take  away  the  mails." 
"Aren't  we,"  said  he,  with  an  oath. 
"Why,  that's  what  we  stopped  you  for, 
mostly."  Then  turning  to  the  driver, 
the  shorter  bushranger  said,  "What  was 
you  a  tryin'  to  plant,  time  I  sung  out  to 
'old  yer  'ands  up?"  Yankee  Bill  trem- 
bles for  the  Blue  River  gold,  but  an- 
swers unconcerned,  "Why,  I  was  a 
groping  fur  my  old,  shooter;  but  I  lost 
the  run  of  her,  since  Ned  Kelly  broke 
his  neck.  Thought  that  'ud  put  a  block 
on  this  ,ere  little  game,  fur  a  bit."  "Not 
so  much  jaw,"  replied  the  bushranger, 
"or  I'll  let  you  know  I'm  a  better  man 
than  ever  Ned  Kelly  was." 

"Yes,  to  blow,  Iiguess,"  returned  our 
driver;  "but  just  put  your  shooter  down, 
mate,  an'  slack  yer  tweeds,  an'  we'll 
soon  see  who's  the  best  bit  o'  stuff  of  us 
two,  this  fine  night." 

What  would  have  been  the  outcome 
of  this  challenge  it  would  be  hard  to 
say,  but  just  at  this  moment  a  dull  rum- 
bling sound  was  heard,  and  Yankee  Bill 
delightedly  exclaimed,  "There's  the  B 
coach!" 

"That's  so,"  said  the  bushranger,  after 
listening  for  a  moment,  "an'  it's  time  for 
us  to  slither.  Shove  the  mails  on  the 
pack-horse,  mate,  while  I  keep  these 
coves  quiet,  then  off  yer  goes.  I'll  meet 
you  at  the  three-mile  tree!" 

The  tall  fellow  now  led  out  of  the 
thick  timber  a  horse,  upon  whose  back 
the  heavy  leather  bags  were  swung,  then 
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mounting  his  own  horse,  away  they  went 
into  the  bush  at  a  hard  gallop. 

By  this  time  the  lights  of  the  approach- 
ing coach  could  be  plainly  seen.  We 
could  even  hear  the  grating  of  the 
brakes,  as  it  half  slid  down  the  steep 
incline. 

''Now,  my  lads,"  said  our  guard 
"Jim,"  as  he  jumped  on  his  horse, 
which  he  had  been  holding  by  the  reins, 
"you  can  put  yer  'ands  in  yer  pockets  to 
warm  'em  a  bit,  if  you  likes.  Sorry  I 
can't  stop  any  longer,  but  the  swag's 
gone  and  I  must  go  to.  Time's  money, 
you  know.  So  long,"  and  digging  the 
spurs  into  the  good-looking  bay  mare, 

he  was  off  like  a  flash,  just  as  the  B 

mail  drew  slowly  up. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Yankee  Bill  to  the 
other  driver,  "you  jist  come  in  time  to 
save  the  gold,  lad!  But  they've  got 
away  with  the  mails.  May  they  break 
their  necks  over  'em!" 

"My  word,"  replied  his  friend,  "this  is 
a  go,  an'  no  mistake.  But  the  'orses  is 
all  right,  so  you'd  better  put  'em  in,  and 
be  getting  along  a  bit.  You're  two  hours 
behind  time." 

There  was  only  one  passenger  in  the 

B mail,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, who 

promptly  refused  to  go  another  inch 
further,  and  stated  his  intention  of  re- 
turning to   T with   us,  despite  the 

persuasions  of  the  driver,  who  told  him 
there  there  was  no  more  danger.  But, 
as  we  afterwards  learned,  the  reverend 
gentleman  was  laden  with  the  offerings 
of  a  distant  district,  and  perhaps  thought 
it  wise  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  those  who 
had  already  bought  experience,  and  who 
besides    had    the    shortest    distance  to 

travel;   so  the    B coach,  which   had 

arrived  so  opportunely,  and  which,  had 
the  robbers  known  it,  would  have  proved 
such  an  easy  prey,  departed  passenger- 
less.  To  it  was  probably  owing  the 
present  safety  of  over  two  hundred 
ounces  of  gold. 

"Ah!"  remarked  the  crown  prose- 
cutor, as  the  horses  were  being  put  to, 
"if  I  had  only  had  a  pistol!  But  I 
haven't  carried  one  up-country  for  this 
last  five  years." 

"Well!"  replied  the  acting  judge,  "I 


don't  know  so  much  about  carrying  fire- 
arms, myself,  and  have  never  been  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  them,  but  I  confess  I 
should  like  to  have  had  a  slap  at  that 
cheeky  long  fellow  with  something  of 
the  kind." 

"As  for  nip,"  said  the  digger,  who  had 
been  presented  with  the  one-pound  note, 
"I  don't  care  if  I'm  bailed  up  every 
night  of  the  year  on  the  same  terms." 

"Let's  have  a  look  at  that  note,  my 
man,"  quickly  said  the  crown  prose- 
cutor. The  man  handed  him  the  nearly 
new  note,  on  the  back  of  which,  as  is 
sometimes  the  custom  of  up-country 
storekeepers,  was  stamped  in  purple  ink 
the  address  of  a  well-known  tradesman 
in  the  very  town  we  were  approaching 
as  fast  as  four  [galloping  horses  could 
take  us. 

On  inquiry,  the  storekeeper  remem- 
bered paying  away  the  note  as  part 
change  of  a  check,  drawn  by  a  Queens- 
land squatter  in  favor  of  one  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  but  a  few  days  before  our 
bailing  up  took  place. 

The  squatter,  on  being  interviewed, 
perfectly  remembered  Edward  and  John 
Fitzgerald  as  two  of  his  shearers  of  the 
just  past  season.  Moreover,  whilst  in 
his  employment  a  traveling  photogra- 
pher had  visited  the  station,  and  the 
brothers  had  presented  their  photos  to 
one  of  the  servant  girls  at  "the  house." 
These  photos  agreed  in  every  particular 
with  the  descriptions  of  the  two  "flash" 

natives  who  had   bailed   up   the  T 

mail,  and  who  were  some  months  after- 
wards apprehended,  after  a  long  chase, 
out  Cooper's  Creek  way,  having  stolen 
several  horses  on  their  way  "out  back," 
and  who  are  now  doing  a  long  sentence, 
awarded  them  by  the  very  same  Mr.  M 

whom  they  had  so  jokingly  fleeced 

the  night  he  traveled  in  the  T mail, 

and  his  honor  remarked,  in  passing 
sentence, that  the  laugh  was,  he  thought, 
on  his  side  this  time. 

The  incident  narrated  above,  happened 
some  years  ago,  but  bushranging  has 
not  quite  died  out  in  these  colonies,  for 
we  read  in  the  public  journals  not  many 
weeks  ago  of  a  mail  coach  "bailed  up" 
by  an  armed  horseman  with  a  revolver 
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in  each  hand.  However,  on  the  mail 
bags  being  thrown  out  to  him,  he  suf- 
fered the  coach,  crowded  with  passen- 
gers to  proceed.  Indeed,  I  believe,  that 
so  favorable  are  the  opportunities,  and 
so  scantily  populated  the  country,  that 
it  will  be  many  years  ere  "Robbery  Un- 
der Arms,"  becomes  altogether  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Australian. 


NICKNAMES    OF    ENGLISH 
POLICE. 

The  police  of  the  present  day  and 
their  predecessors,  the  old  watchmen 
and  constables  of  past  times,  have  been 
honored  with  many  and  various  appella- 
tions of  a  familiar  and  not  altogether 
complimentary  nature  by  those  to  whom 
their  official  position  has  rendered  them 
obnoxious. 

Many  of  these  names  are  curious  and 
interesting  specimens  of  popular  nomen- 
clature. The  oldest,  with  a  slight  change 
in  meaning,  remains  in  full  use  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a 
constable  was  called  a  "beck,"  nowa- 
days the  word  is  "beak,"  and,  as  the 
Artful  Dodger  informed  his  "green" 
young  friend,  Oliver  Twist,  "a  beak's  a 
madgst'rate."  Sir  John  Fielding,  half- 
brother  of  the  author  of  "Tom  Jones," 
and  an  active  Middlesex  Justice  in  the 
last  century,  was  popularly  known  as  the 
"Blind  Beak."  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  doubtful,  but  a  derivation  has 
been  suggested  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
beag,  a  necklace  or  gold  collar,  which, 
as  an  emblem  of  authority,  would  con- 
nect the  name  with  the  wearer  thereof. 
Whether  this  be  correct  or  not  we  can- 
not say. 

There  is  but  one  other  epithet  that  can 
be  traced  back  to  Elizabethan  days,  and 
and  this  has  reference  to  the  color  of 
the  policeman's  or  constable's  uniform, 
which  seems  to  have  been  blue  from 
time  immemorial.  The  police  in  recent 
times  have  been  known  as  the  "blues," 
and  the  "men  in  blue,"  sometimes  as  the 
"Royal  Regiment  of  Foot-Guards  Blue," 
and  sometimes  as  "bluebottles."  One 
of  the  characters,  an  Englishman,  in 
that  capital  novel  of  Frank  Smedley's, 
"Lewis  Arundel,"  describes  the  Austrian 


police  as  "rather  different  customers  to 
deal  with  from  our  bluebottles — Messrs. 
A  i  and  Co."  And  this  very  word  is 
used  by  Shakspeare  in  the  Second  Part 
of  King  Henry  IV.,  where  Doll  Tear- 
sheet  addresses  the  beadle  as  "You 
bluebottle  rogue,  you  filthy,  famished 
correctioner,"  it  being  the  duty  of  the 
blue-clad  beadles  to  whip  the  female 
prisoners  in  Bridewell.  Old  Samuel 
Rowlands,  in  his  tract,  "Martin  Mark- 
all,"  published  in  1610,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  language  and  the  villainous 
practices  of  the  rogues  of  his  day,  styles 
these  Bridewell  beadles  "blew-coates," 
a  name  which  is  also,  like  "bluebottle," 
still  in  use. 

Country  constables,  who,  as  Yankees 
say  of  newly  joined  sailors  fresh  from  the 
fields  and  farms,  have  not  "got  the  hay- 
seed out  of  their  hair,"  are  sometimes 
called  "Dogberries,"  after  their  great 
forerunner,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
who  was  so  anxious  to  be  written  down 
an  ass.  Of  the  same  Dogberry  school 
were  the  watchmen  of  the  days,  or  rather 
nights,  before  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced 
the  new  police,  who  now  so  distinctively 
and  proudly  call  themselves  "  The 
Force."  The  watchmen  then  were  pop- 
ularly known  as  "Charlies,"  and  were 
generally  old  men,  practically  useless  as 
a  guard  against  evil  doers,  or  as  detec- 
tors of  crime,  but  who  cried  the  passing 
of  the  hours  as  they  made  their  rounds, 
letting  people  know,  as  a  writer  in  Bent- 
ley's  Miscellany  once  suggested,  that 
they  were  at  least  wide  awake  to  the 
thievings  of  time. 

Hood,  in  his  "Tale  of  a  Trumpet," 
apostrophises — 

That  other  old  woman,  the  parish  Charley! 

In  bad  weather  the  "old  women"  were 
wont  to  retire  to  their  boxes  and  doze 
away  the  heavy  hours,  and  it  was  a  fa- 
vorite amusement  with  the  young  bucks 
and  bloods  of  those  days,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Mohocks  of  the  times  of  Ad- 
dison and  Steele,  when  they  found  a 
"Charley"  asleep  in  his  box,  to  forthwith 
overturn  the  box  and  leave  its  occupant 
aground,  like  a  snail  with  his  house  upon 
his  back. 

"The   Charlies,"  however,    were   dis- 
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missed  to  the  limbo  of  stage  coaches, 
oil  lamps,  and  unpaved  streets,  and  the 
members  of  the  new  Police  Force  were 
soon  nicknamed  "bobbies,"  and  "peel- 
ers," after  the  great  statesman  who  had 
been  most  prominent  in  bringing  about 
their  introduction  and  improvement. 
But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
former  term  was  in  existence  before  Sir 
Robert  Peel  remodelled  the  police; 
"Bobby  the  Beadle"  having  been  the 
name  applied  for  many  years  to  the 
guardians  of  the  public  squares  by  the 
small  boys  who  dreaded  the  weight  of 
their  official  canes. 

The  favorite  names  now  for  the  police 
among  the  criminal  classes  are  "cop- 
per," "crusher,"  and  "slop."  The  first 
is  a  very  expressive  word,  being  derived 
from  the  verb  to  "cop,"  which  in  the 
slang  dialect  means  to  take  or  lay  hold 
of  anything,  hence  the  natural  dislike  of 
the  culprit  to  the  "copper,"  or  the  man 
who  apprehends  him.  For  "crusher" 
we  are  unable  to  suggest  a  derivation. 
"Slop"  is  a  corruption  of  the  so-called 
back  slang  version  of  the  word  "police." 
Among  those  who  wish  to  render  their 
conversation  unintelligible  to  any  but  the 
initiated,  "back  slang"  is  a  favorite  ac- 
complishment. It  consists  simply  in  pro- 
nouncing a  word  as  if  spelt  backwards, 
and  making  at  the  same  time  such  small 
changes  as  are  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
euphony;  so  by  this  system  police  be- 
comes "esclop,"  the  c,  however,  never 
being  sounded,  and  this  again  is  now 
generally  shortened  to  "slop."  This 
rather  transparent,  device  for  keeping 
conversation  private  is  largely  used  by 
the  London  costermongers. 

In  the  North  a  constable  is  or  was 
known  as  a  "scufter"  and  a  "bulky," 
the  latter  term  is  used  by  Lord  Lytton  in 
his  "Night  and  Morning."  Another 
name  is  "Philip,"  this  being  the  signal 
word  loudly  given  by  a  thief's  accom- 
plice to  announce  the  near  approach  of 
the  police,  and  this  man,  who  keeps  a 
sharp  look-out  for  the  enemy  while  his 
"pals"  commit  a  robbery,  is  hence  called 
a  "Philiper."  A  policeman  is  also  called 
a  "cossack,"  a  "  philistine,"  and  a 
"frog,"  the  last-named  because  he  is  sup- 


posed to  jump,  as  it  were,  suddenly  upon 
guilty  parties.  The  name  "philistine" 
is  used,  we  presume,  because  one  crim- 
inal has  often  to  give  to  another  a  warn- 
ing similar  to  that  given  by  Delilah  to 
Samson :  "  The  Philistines  be  upon 
thee!" 

Constables  used  to  be  known  as  "John- 
ny Darbies,"  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  French  gensdarmes,  and  they  are  still 
occasionally  called  "Johnnies."  The 
"darbies"  is  a  very  old  cant  term  for  the 
handcuffs,  and  it  has  been  said  that  when 
they  were  used  to  attach  one  prisoner  to 
another  they  were  called  "Darbies  and 
Joans" — a  phrase  which  would  be  natur- 
ally shortened  to  "Darbies"  alone.  Two 
other  names  are  "pig"  and  "worm,"  but 
the  former  is  now  almost  exclusively  ap- 
plied to  a  man  in  plain  clothes,  who  acts 
as  informer  and  spy  for  the  regular 
police,  and  who  is  also  commonly  known 
as  a  "nose"  or  a  "nark." 


Railway  Catechism. — How  many 
miles  of  railway  in  the  United  States? 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  six 
hundred  miles — about  half  the  mileage  of 
the  world.  How  much  have  they  cost? 
Nine  billion  dollars.  How  many.people 
are  employed  by  them?  More  than  a 
million.  How  long  does  a  steel  rail  last 
with  average  wear?  About  eighteen 
years.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  palace 
sleeping  car?  About  $i5,ooo,or  $17,000 
if  "vestibuled."  What  is  the  cost  of 
a  high-class  eight-wheel  passenger 
locomotive!  About  $8,500.  What  is 
the  longest  American  railway  tunnel? 
Hoosac  Tunnel,  on  the  Fitchburg  Rail- 
way (4^  miles).  What  is  the  highest 
railroad  in  the  United  States?  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande,  Marshall  Pass,  10,852 
feet.  What  is  the  highest  railroad  bridge 
in  the  United  States?  Kinzua  Viaduct, 
on  the  Erie  road,  305  feet  high.  What 
is  the  longest  railway  bridge  span  in 
the  United  States?  Cantilever  span  in 
Poughkeepsie  Bridge,  548  feet.  What 
is  the  longest  mileage  operated  by  a 
single  system?  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  system,  about  8,000  miles. 
What  line  of  railway  extends  furthest 
east  and   west?     Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
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way,  running  from  Quebec  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  What  road  carries  the  largest 
number  of  passengers?  Manhattan  Ele- 
vated Railroad,  New  York,  525,000  a 
day,  or  191,625,000  yearly.  What  is  the 
fastest  time  made  by  a  train?  Ninty- 
two  miles  in  ninty-three  minutes,  one 
mile  being  made  in  forty-six  seconds, 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 


road. What  is  the  fastest  time  made 
between  Jersey  City  and  San  Francisco? 
Three  days,  seven  hours,  thirty-nine 
minutes  and  sixteen  seconds — special 
theatrical  train,  1886.  What  are  the 
chances  of  fatal  accident  in  railway 
travel?  One  killed  in  10,000,000.  Statis- 
tics show  more  are  killed  by  falling  out 
of  windows  than  in  railway  accidents. 
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In  a  long  vanished  age,  whose  varied  story 

No  record  has  to-day — 
So  long  ago  expired  its  grief  and  glory — 

There  flourished  far  away, 

In    a   broad    realm,    whose   beauty   passed    all 
measure, 
A  city  fair  and  wide, 
Wherein  the  dwellers  lived  in  peace  and  pleas- 
ure, 
And  never  any  died. 

Disease  and   pain  and  death,  those  stern  ma- 
rauders, 

Which  mar  our  world's  fair  face, 
Never  encroached  upon  the  pleasant  borders 

Of  that  bright  dwelling  place.  • 

No  fear  of  parting  and  no  dread  of  dying 

Could  ever  enter  there; 
No  mourning  for  the  lost,  no  anguished  crying 

Made  any  face  less  fair. 

Without  the  city's  walls  death  reigned  as  ever, 

And  graves  rose  side  by  side; 
Within,  the  dwellers  laughed  at  his  endeavor, 

And  never  any  died. 

Oh,  happiest  of  earth's  favored  places, 

Oh,  bliss  to  dwell  therein, 
To  live  in  the  sweet  light  of  loving  faces, 

And  fear  no  grave  between! 

To  feel   no   death  damp,   growing  colder  and 
colder, 

Disputing  life's  warm  truth, 
To  live  on,  never  lonelier  or  older, 

Radiant  in  deathless  youth! 

And  hurrying  from  the  world's  remotest  quarters 

A  tide  of  pilgrims  flowed 
Across  broad  plains  and  over  mighty  waters, 

To  find  that  blest  abode. 

Where  never  death  should  come  between   and 
sever 
Them  from  their  loved  apart; 


Where  they  might  work  and  win   and  live   for- 
ever, 
Still  holding  heart  to  heart. 

And  so  they  lived,  in  happiness  and  pleasure, 

And  grew  in  power  and  pride, 
And   did  great   deeds,   and   laid   up   stores   of 
treasure, 

And  never  any  died. 

And    many    years    rolled    on,    and   saw   them 
striving 

With  unabated  breath; 
And  other  years  still  found  and  left  them  living, 

And  gave  no  hope  of  death. 

Yet  listen,  hapless  soul  whom  angels  pity, 

Craving  a  boon  like  this — 
Mark  how  the  dwellers  in  this  wondrous  city 

Grew  weary  of  their  bliss. 

One  and  another,  who  had  been  concealing 

The  pain  of  life's  long  thrall, 
Forsook  their  pleasant  places  and  came  stealing 

Outside  the  city  wall. 

Craving,  with  wish  that  brooked  no  more   de- 
nying, 

So  long  had  it  been  crossed, 
The  blessed  possibility  of  dying — 

The  treasure  they  had  lost. 

Daily  the  current  of  rest-seeking  mortals 

Swelled  to  a  broader  tide, 
Till  none  were  left  within  the  city's  portals, 

And  graves  grew  green  outside. 

Would  it  be  worth  the  having  or  the  giving, 

The  boon  of  endless  breath? 
Oh!  for  the  weariness  that  comes  of  living, 

There  is  no  cure  but  death! 

Ours  were  indeed  a  fate  deserving  pity, 

Were  that  sweet  rest  denied: 
And  few,  methinks,  would  care  to  find  the  city 

Where  never  any  died. 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  VOLUME. 

The  present  number  concludes  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  Contributor.  In 
reviewing  the  productions  of  the  year,  it 
is  with  satisfaction  that  we  note  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  home  literature.  The 
leading  serial  of  this  volume,  "The  Nau- 
voo  Legion,"  written  by  Lieut.  Richard 
W.  Young,  presents  the  most  complete 
record  of  the  organization  and  labors  of 
the  Legion  that  has  ever  been  published. 
The  history  of  the  Utah  Expedition, 
which  it  embraces,  being  especially  com- 
plete and  interesting.  The  series  des- 
criptive of  the  early  eastern  churches  by 
Mrs.  Greenhalgh  has  also  a  value  apart 
from  the  interesting  matter  presented,  in 
the  choice  language  employed  and  the 
easy,  graceful  manner  in  which  the 
writer  presents  her  array  of  facts  so  as 
to  contribute  a  testimony  to  the  Truth. 
A  New  Witness  for  God,  by  Elder  B.  H. 
Roberts,  is  a  well  written  treatise  on  the 
coming  forth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
which  will  be  completed  in  the  next 
volume,  and  J.  M.  Tanner's  series  of 
Eastern  articles  have  a  lasting  value  for 
their  descriptions  of  life  in  and  about 
the  Holy  Land. 

The  Chinese  Classics,  by  Elder  Moses 
Thatcher,  exhibiting  the  ever  living  phi- 
losophy of  the  great  Confucius,  and  the 
Scientific  Sketches,  by  Jas.  E.  Talmage, 
are  also  articles  of  permanent  interest 
and  value. 

The  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Young 
Men's  Conference  and  the  subjective 
titles  of  Scriptural  Subjects  which  have 
been  supplied  by  Elder  M.  H.  Hardy, 
with  other  instructive  association  intel- 
ligence, add  a  peculiar  value  to  the 
volume,  as  the  organ  of  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations. 

The  portraits  of  the  Lieutenant-Gen 


erals  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  of  staff  of- 
ficers, of  General  Burton  and  Colonel 
Winder,  adorn  the  volume  and  add  to 
its  attractiveness  as  a  permanent  com- 
panion to  the  historical  works  of  any 
library. 

While  we  have  had  some  vexatious 
delays  in  the  issue  of  certain  numbers, 
we  are  enabled  to  fulfill  our  promise  to 
complete  the  volume  on  time,  and  bound 
copies  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the 
first  of  October. 

The  tenth  volume  begins  with  the 
November  number.  It  will  in  many  re- 
spects present  improvements  that  will  no 
doubt  be  appreciated  by  our  readers, 
whose  attention  is  called  to  the  prospec- 
tus in  the  advertising  pages. 

We  feel  thankful  to  our  subscribers  for 
their  past  patronage,  and  shall  do  our 
part  hereafter  to  give  them  the  best 
magazine  and  other  satisfactory  induce- 
ments to  continue  their  patronage.  We 
propose  to  make  the  Contributor  as 
successful  a  periodical  as  the  field  we 
labor  in  will  admit  of  and  to  this  end 
ask  the  support  of  such  talent  and  inter- 
est as  the  young  men  and  women  of 
Zion  possess;  that  they  may  represent 
themselves  through  its  columns,  and 
promote  the  education  and  development 
of  each  other  by  interchange  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  its  pages  which  are  spec- 
ially dedicated  to  their  mutual  improve- 
ment. 


We  present  to  our  readers,  in  this 
number,  steel  engravings  of  Major-Gen- 
eral  R.  T.  Burton  and  Colonel  John  R. 
Winder.  These  gentlemen  were  prom- 
inently associated  with  the  history  of  the 
Nauvoo  Legion,  during  its  career  in  this 
Territory.  We  feel  that  these  excellent 
engravings  will  be  appreciated  not  only 
on  this  account,  but  because  of  the  long 
and  prominent  identification  of  Messrs. 
Burton  and  Winder,  with  the  interests  of 
the  people  and  the  Territory. 


Scribner' 's  Magazine  for  Ootober  is 
notable  for  the  eminence  of  its  contribu- 
tors, in  their  special  fields  of  work, 
among  them  being  Lester  Wallack,  the 
Hon.    Hugh   McCulloch,    Robert  Louis 
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Stevenson,  Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  and 
H.  H.  Boyesen. 


Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  succeeded 
Taney,  was,  perhaps,  the  finest  looking 
of  the  Chief  Justices.  Tall,  well  formed 
and  majestic,  he  had  a  great  dome  of  a 
head,  a  high,  broad  forehead  and  bright, 
sparkling  eyes.  His  first  visit  to  Wash- 
ington was  to  seek  a  place  in  the  depart- 
ments, and  he  applied  to  his  uncle,  who 
was  then  in  the  Senate,  to  secure  him  an 
appointment.  The  old  Senator,  who  un- 
derstood a  great  deal  more  about  Wash- 
ington departments  than  his  nephew, 
promptly  refused,  and  said: 

"My  boy,  I  will  give  you  a  half  dollar 
to  buy  a  spade  and  you  may  dig  your 
way  into  something  of  a  place  in  life, 
but  I  will  not  get  you  a  place  in  a  govern- 
ment office.  I  have  already  ruined  one 
or  two  young  men  in  that  way,  and  am 
not  going  to  ruin  you.  The  man  who 
enters  the  government  service  seldom 
does  anything  more.  He  is  swallowed 
up  in  these  departments,  and  that  is  the 
last  heard  of  him. 


A  toothpick  factory,  is  one  of  the 
flourishing  woodworking  establishments 
at  Harbor  Springs,  Mich.,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  largest  factories  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  White  birch  is  exclusively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  toothpicks, 
and  about  seven  million  five  hundred 
thousand  of  the  handy  little  splinters  are 
turned  out  daily.  The  logs  are  sawed 
up  into  bolts  each  twenty-eight  inches  in 
length,  then  thoroughly  steamed  and  cut 
up  into  veneer.  The  veneer  is  cut  into 
long  ribbons  three  inches  in  width,  and 
these  ribbons,  eight  or  ten  of  them  at  a 
time,  are  run  through  the  toothpick 
machinery,  coming  out  at  the  other  end, 
the  perfect  pieces  falling  into  one  basket, 
the  broken  pieces  and  the  refuse  falling 
into  the  other.  The  picks  are  packed 
into  boxes,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
in  a  box,  by  girls,  mostly  comely-looking 
young  squaws,  and  are  then  packed  into 
cases  and  finally  into  big  boxes,  ready 
for  shipment  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  white  birch  toothpicks  are  very  neat 
and  clean  in  appearance,   sweet  to  the 


taste,  and  there  is  a  wide  market  for 
them.  The  goods  sell  at  the  factory  at 
one  dollar  and  ninety  cents  a  case  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  picks,  or  one 
hundred  small  boxes  each  containing 
one  thousand  five  hundred,  and  the 
small  boxes  retail  at  five  cents  each,  or 
three  hundred  picks  for  one  cent,  at 
which  rate  almost  everybody  can  af- 
ford to  take  a  fresh  toothpick  after  each 
meal. 


As  is  known  to  every  woodmaker, 
mahogany  has  no  equal  for  durability, 
brilliancy,  and  intrinsic  value  for  any 
work  which  requires  nicety  of  detail  and 
elegance  of  finish.  Cherry,  which  is  a 
pretty  wood  for  effect  and  extremely 
pleasing  when  first  finished,  soon  grows 
dull  and  grimy-looking.  Oak,  which 
has  been  so  much  used  of  late,  is  attract- 
ive when  first  finished,  but  experience 
teaches  that  it  does  not  take  many 
months  to  change  all  this,  and  instead 
of  a  light,  fresh-looking  interior,  one 
that  has  a  dusty  appearance  is  presented, 
which  no  amount  of  scraping  and  refin- 
ishing  will  restore  to  its  original  beauty. 
What  applies  to  oak  is  yet  more  applica- 
ble to  ash. 

Mahogany,  however,  seems  to  thrive 
best  under  the  conditions  which  are  det- 
rimental to  these  other  woods.  At  first 
of  a  light  tone,  it  grows  deeper  and  more 
beautiful  in  color  with  age,  and  although 
its  first  cost  is  more  than  these  other 
woods,  yet  its  price  is  much  less  than  is 
popularly  supposed,  and  the  only  ob- 
jection urged  against  it  has  been  cost. 
What  is  more  valuable,  however,  and 
what  makes  mahogany  in  reality  a  less 
costly  wood,  is  the  fact  that,  unlike 
cherry,  oak  or  ash,  it  is  easily  cleaned, 
because  it  is  impervious  to  dust  or  dirt, 
while  it  does  not  show  wear,  and  instead 
of  growing  duller,  grows  brighter  and 
more  pleasing  in  appearance.  While 
first  cost  is  more  than  that  of  cherry, 
oak  or  ash,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  judgment  of  many  men  has  led  them 
to  regard  mahogany  as  the  cheaper 
wood  when  its  durability  and  cleanly 
qualities  are  considered,  and  to-day  it 
takes  front  rank  in  first  class  material. 
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A  New  York  reporter  called  to  a  little 
bootblack  near  the  City  Hall  the  other 
day  to  give  him  a  shine.  The  little  fellow 
came  rather  slowly  and  planted  his  box 
down  under  the  reporter's  foot.  Before 
he  could  get  his  brushes  out,  another 
large  boy  ran  up,  and  calmly  pushing  the 
little  one  aside  said: 

"Here,  you  go  sit  down,  Jimmy." 

The  reporter  at  once  became  indignant 
at  what  he  took  to  be  a  piece  of  out- 
rageous bullying,  and  sharply  told  the 
new-comer  to  clear  out. 
"O!  dat's  all  right,  boss,"  was  the  reply, 
"I'm  only  goin'  to  do  it  for  him.  You 
see  he's  been  sick  in  the  hospital  for 
mor'n  a  month,  and  can't  do  much  work 
yet,  so  us  boys  all  turn  in  and  give  him  a 
lift  when  we  can, — savy?" 

"Is  that  so  Jimmy?"  asked  the  reporter, 
turning  to  the  smaller  boy. 

"Yes,  sir/'  wearily  replied  the  boy; 
and  as  he  looked  up,  the  pallid,  pinched 
face  could  be  discerned  even  through  the 
grime  that  covered  it.  "He  does  it  fur 
me,  if  you'll  let  him." 

"Certainly,  go  ahead;"  and  as  the 
bootblack  plied  the  brush,  the  reporter 
plied  him  with  questions. 

"You  say  all  the  boys  help  him  in  this 
way?"' 

"Yes,  sir.  When  they  aint  got  no  job 
themselves,  and  Jimmy  gets  one,  they 
turns  in  and  helps  him,  'cause  he  ain't 
very  strong  yet,  ye  see." 

"What  percentage  do  you  charge  him 
on  a  job?" 

"Hey?"  queried  the  youngster.  "I 
don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"I  mean,  what  part  of  the  money  do 
you  give  Jimmy,  and  how  much  do  you 
keep  out  of  it?" 

"You  bet  yer  life  I  don't  keep  none. 
I  ain't  no  such  sneak  as  that." 

"So  you  give  it  all  to  him,  do  you?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  All  the  boys  give  up 
what  they  gets  on  his  job.  I'd  like  to 
catch  any  feller  sneaking  it  on  a  sick 
boy,  I  would." 

The  shine  being  completed,  the  reporter 
handed  the  urchin  a  quarter,  saying, 

"I  guess  you're  a  pretty  good  fellow, 
so  you  keep  ten  cents,  and  give  the  rest 
to  jimmy  there." 


"Can't  do  it,  sir;  it's  his  customer. 
Here,  Jim!" 

He  threw  him  the  coin,  and  was  oft 
like  a  shot  after  a  customer  for  himself, 
a  veritable  rough  diamond.  In  this  big 
city  there  are  many  such  lads,  with 
warm  and  generous  hearts  under  their 
ragged  coats. 


Vicomte  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  now 
in  his  eighty-third  year,  is  the  very  per- 
sonification of  energy  and  perseverance, 
and  will  figure  in  history  as  one  of  the 
world's  boldest  engineers.  When,  in 
1S31,  he  was  sent  as  consul-general  to 
Alexandria,  he  found  the  idea  of  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  a  fertile  topic 
of  discussion,  and  becoming  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  he  proposed  to 
Mehemet  Said,  with  whom  he  was  on 
intimate  terms,  a  plan  for  executing  the 
project;  but  it  was  not  till  1854  that  his 
enterprise  received  the  official  sanction 
of  that  potentate.  The  opposition  that 
he  received  from  England,  the  obstacles 
placed  in  his  way  by  the  Sultan  and  the 
Porte,  and  the  success  that  finally 
crowned  all  his  efforts,  when  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  opened  the  canal  in  No- 
vember, 1869,  are  well  known  matters  of 
history.  Having  accomplished  this  great 
work,  M  De  Lesseps  determined  to 
retire  for  a  time  on  his  well-earned 
laurels,  and  a  few  days  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal  he  married  a  young 
Creole  lady,  Mile.  Helene  Autard  de 
Bragard,  by  whom  he  has  nine  children. 

Honors  now  began  to  fall  thick  and 
fast  upon  him.  He  received  the  grand 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  Na- 
poleon III.,  who  had  always  befriended 
him.  England  now  tried  to  make  amends 
by  according  him  an  enthusiastic  wel- 
come on  his  visit  in  1870,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  grand  commandership  of  the 
Star  of  India  and  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  London.  In  1878,  the  long  dis- 
cussed question  of  the  Panama  Canal 
came  to  the  front,  the  committee  of  in- 
vestigation handed  over  its  concession 
to  M.  De  Lesseps,  the  Inter-national 
Scientific  Congress  proclaimed  that  the 
project  could  and  ought  to  be  carried 
out,  and,  in  December,  M.  De  Lesseps 
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and  his  wife  and  children  (the  latter  then 
three  in  number)  started  for  the  isthmus 
to  inspect  the  route  for  himself.  He  re- 
turned, after  some  months'  absence, 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  practica 
bility  of  the  scheme.  At  first,  it  was 
found  difficult  to  procure  funds,  and  the 
scheme  was  abandoned  for  a  time;  but, 
finally,  a  company  was  formed,  and  the 
French  engineers  left  Paris  on  the  third 
of  January,  i88i,vto  proceed  to  the  work, 


which  was  begun  February  24th,  of  the 
same  year. 

The  enterprise  has  since  been  carried 
on  under  many  vicissitudes,  due  to  the 
geology  of  the  country  and  lack  of  funds. 
The  latest  project  is  to  abandon  the  dead 
canal  for  a  time,  and  to  construct  a  tem- 
porary lock  canal. 


Woman's  sphere;  to  love,  to  serve,  to 
trust. 
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A  Menagerie  of  beasts  and  birds 
means  a  collection  of  captured  walking 
and  flying  creatures,  taken  from  their 
natural  modes  of  life,  deprived  per- 
manently of  such  modes,  and  suffering 
more  or  less  in  consequence.  The  bird 
used  to  the  freedom  of  forest  and  air,  is 
imprisoned  in  the  most  limited  quarters. 
Its  plumage  there  is  never  as  fresh  and 
glossy  as  in  its  natural  state.  It  does 
not  live  as  long.  The  captive  life  of  the 
many  specimens  brought  from  the  tropics 
is  very  short,  especially  of  the  smaller 
and  more  delicate  species. 

Bears,  lions,  deer,tigers, wolves  and  all 
other  animals  like  liberty  and  freedom 
of  range,  as  well  as  man.  In  the  menag- 
erie, they  are  deprived  of  it.  The  air 
they  breathe  is  often  fetid  and  impure.To 
the  burrowing  animal,  earth  is  as  much 
a  necessity  and  comfort  as  a  comfortable 
bed  is  to  us.  The  captured  burrower  is 
often  kept  on  a  hard,  board  floor,  which, 
in  its  restless  misery  to  get  into  its  native 
earth,  it  scratches  and  wears  away  in 
cavities  inches  in  depth. 

Monkeys  by  the  thousand  die  prema- 
turely of  consumption  because  forced  to 
live  in  a  climate  too  cold  and  damp  for 
them,  and  no  amount  of  artificial  heat 
can  supply  the  element  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  in  the  air  of  their 
native  tropic  groves  and  jungles. 

Seals  are  kepr  in  tanks  of  fresh  water, 
when  salt  water  is  their  natural  element. 
Their  captive  lives  are  always  short. 

There  is  no  form  of  organized  life  but 
that    is    a    part   and   belonging   of   the 


locality  and  latitude  where  in  its  wild 
state  it  is  born.  The  polar  bear  is  a 
natural  belonging  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
The  monkey  is  a  belonging  and  out- 
growth of  tropical  conditions.  When 
either  of  these  are  taken  from  climes 
native  to  them  and  out  of  which  they  do 
not  voluntarily  wander,  pain  is  inflicted. 

Go  to  the  cheap  "museum,"  now  so 
plentiful,  and  regard  the  bedraggled 
plumage  and  apparent  sickly  condition 
of  many  of  the  birds,  natives  of  distant 
climes,  imprisoned  there.  You  see  them 
but  for  an  hour.  Return  in  a  few  months 
and  you  will  not  find  them.  What  has 
become  of  them?  They  have  died  and 
their  places  are  supplied  by  others  like- 
wise slowly  dying.  The  procession  of 
captives  so  to  suffer  and  die  prematurely, 
never  ceases  moving  into  these  places. 
Ships  are  constantly  bringing  them 
hither.  An  army  of  men  distributed  all 
over  the  world  and  ranging  through  the 
forests  of  every  clime,  is  constantly  en- 
gaged in  trapping  them.  For  what 
reasons  are  all  these  concentrations  of 
captured  misery  now  to  be  found  in 
every  large  town  and  city  of  our  coun- 
try? Simply  to  gratify  human  curiosity. 
What  do  we  then  learn  of  their  real 
natures  and  habits  in  these  prisons? 
What  would  be  learned  of  your  real 
tastes,  inclinations  and  habits,  were  you 
kept  constantly  in  a  cage?  Is  the  grati- 
fication of  this  curiosity  worth  the  mis- 
ery it  costs? 

If  a  bird,  wooed  by  your  kindness, 
comes  and  builds  its  nest  in  a  tree  near 
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your  window  and  there  rears  its  brood, 
is  not  }he  sight  it  affords  from  day  to  day 
worth  a  hundred  times  more  than  that 
of  the  same  bird  deprived  of  its  mate 
and  shut  up  in  a  cage?  Will  you  not — 
as  in  its  freedom  you  study  its  real  habits 
and  see  its  real  and  natural  life — feel 
more  and  more  drawn  to  it  by  the  tie  of 
a  common  sympathy,  as  you  see  evi- 
denced in  that  life  so  much  that  belongs 
to  your  own?  Like  you,  it  builds  a 
home;  like  you,  it  has  affection  and  care 
for  its  mate;  like  you,  it  provides  for  its 
family;  like  you,  it  is  alarmed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  danger;  like  you,  it  nestles  in 
the  thought  of  security. 

Yet  so  crude  and  cruel  still  is  the  in- 
stinct in  our  race  that  the  ruin  of  the 
wild  bird's  home,  or  its  slaughter  or 
capture,  is  the  ruling  desire  with  nine- 


teen boys  out  of  twenty  as  they  roam 
the  woods;  and  "cultured  parents,"  will 
see  their  children  leave  the  house, 
equipped  with  the  means  for  this  de- 
struction, without  even  the  thought  of 
protest. 


The  best  recipe  for  going  through  life 
in  a  commendable  way  is  to  feel  that 
everybody,  no  matter  how  rich  or  how 
poor,  needs  all  the  kindness  they  can 
get  from  others  in  the  world. 

Don't  judge  a  man  by  the  clothes  he 
wears.  God  made  one  and  the  tailor 
the  other.  Don't  judge  him  by  his 
family,  for  Cain  belonged  to  a  good 
family.  Don't  judge  a  man  by  his  fail- 
ure in  life,  for  many  a  man  fails  because 
he  is  too  honest  to  succeed. 
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NOTICE. 

There  will  be  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Mutual  Improvement  Associations 
held  in  the  Tabernacle,  Sunday  evening, 
October  7th.  All  officers  and  members 
of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Ladies' 
Associations  are  invited  to  be  present. 
The  exercises  and  instructions  to  be  pre- 
sented on  the  occason,  will  open  the 
coming  season's  work  with  fairer  pros- 
pects than  have  ever  appeared  before. 


The  following  circular  letter  of  the 
General  Superintendency,  has  been  is- 
sued. It  is  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the 
Associations: 

Salt  Lake  City,  Sept.  20,  1888. 
To  the  Officers  of  the  V.  M.  M.  I.  A. : 

Dear  Brethren. — At  the  late  con- 
ference of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  much 
instruction  was  given,  relating  to  the 
organization  and  government  of  the 
Associations,  which  you  no  doubt  heard 
or  have  since  read  Pursuant  to  these 
instructions  and  with  a  view  to  harmo- 
nizing the  labors  of  all  officers  and 
members  during  the  approaching  sea- 
son, we  feel  it  opportune  to  direct  your 


attention  to  some  points  that  are  de- 
serving your  especial  consideration.  In 
the  first  place,  we  would  like  the  officers 
to  read  the  lectures  and  addresses  that 
were  delivered  at  the  conference.  (They 
can  be  found  complete  in  the  June  and 
July  numbers  of  The  Contributor.) 
If  you  carefully  read  and  reflect  upon 
these,  you  will  better  understand  the 
import  of  this  communication. 
•  As  soon  after  the  October  conference 
as  convenient,  it  is  expected  "that  the 
officers  of  each  Association  will  get  to- 
gether in  council,  arrange  for  the  time  of 
holding  meetings  and  call  the  members 
of  their  respective  Associations  together. 
At  the  first  meeting  the  old  roll  will  be 
called,  and  the  'names  of  those  who 
answer  present  entered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  roll  for  the  year. 
Other  names  will  be  entered  as  they 
come  in  at  subsequent  meetings.  The 
present  officers  will  continue  in  office 
until  such  time  as  appointments  are 
made  by  the  Stake  Superintendency,  for 
the  annual  election  in  each  Association 
when  others  may  be  chosen,  if  a  change 
is  thought  desirable..  At  your  first  meet- 
ings you  should  lay  before  the  Associa- 
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tions  the  general  outline  of  work  pro- 
posed for  the  season;  and  you  will  be 
aided  in  doing  this,  by  reference  to  the 
conference  lectures.  The  President  and 
his  Counselors,  constituting  the  pro- 
gramme committee,  should  be  prepared 
at  the  first  meeting  to  announce  ap- 
pointments for  the  next,  so  that  no  un- 
necessary delay  may  occur.  As  a  basis 
for  the  earlier  programmes,  we  suggest 
that  you  draw  from  the  subjective  Scrip- 
tural headings,  published  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  The  Contributor.  In  the 
November  number  of  the  Magazine, 
subjective  titles  to  Doctrinal,  Historical, 
.Scientific  and  other  subjects  will  be 
given,  from  which  you  will  make  assign- 
ments for  brief  lectures  to  be  delivered 
in  your  regular  meetings. 

We  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  im- 
portance of  thorough  organization  and 
mutual  effort,  not  only  for  the  improve- 
ment of  those  who  voluntarily  join  with 
you,  but  for  the  reformation  of  those 
who  are  indifferent.  This  is  your  mis- 
sion; to  look  after  the  young  men  of 
your  respective  wards:  and  we  wish  it 
understood  that  the  counsel  of  the 
Priesthood  is  that  every  young  man  in 
Zion  should  join  and  take  part  in  these 
Associations.  You  will  please  see  that 
this  message  is  delivered  to  as  many  as 
possible.  We  hope  that  you  will  make 
the  influence  of  the  Associations  felt  this 
season,  more  than  heretofore,  in  the 
saving  of  the  wayward.  As  officers, 
you  should  feel  an  anxiety  for  the  refor- 
mation of  such,  and  be  found  extending 
the  helping  hand.  The  Associations  are 
also  appealed  to,  to  improve  the  tone  of 
our  social  parties,  and  to  popularize  the 
observance  of  counsel  as  to  the  regula- 
tions to  be  observed  in  them. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  lightminded- 
ness  and  idle  conversation  indulged  in 
by  our  young  men,  which  vou  can  do 
much  to  correct.  Place  the  books  of  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  Course 
o'  Reading  in  the  hands  of  as  many  of 
the  young  men  as  you  can  get  to  take 
them,  and  encourage  conversation  upon 
the  subjects  they  treat  of.  Especially  we 
would  advise  that  you  do  nof  neglect  the 
crowds   of  young  men   and  boys,   who 


loiter  upon  the  streets  or  congregate 
about  the  stores,  the  sunny  sides  of  the 
meeting  houses,  barns  and  other  places 
in  the  winter,  and  indulge  in  levity  and 
vulgar  conversation.  Try  aud  break  up 
such  gatherings,  by  persistently  leading 
into  habits  of  reading,  as  many  of  their 
number  as  you  can  influence.  This 
Course  of  Reading,  which  we  have 
adopted,  is  designed  to  help  you  in.  the 
work  of  interesting  and  savingthe  young. 
It  should  be  taken  up  by  every  officer 
and  member  and  pursued  faithfully  to 
the  ,end.  You  can  make  this  a  great 
success;  but  it  will  depend  upon  your 
interest  in  it,  as  manifested  by  your 
energy  tin  advocating  and  example  in 
pursuing  it.  If  you  do  not  take  these 
books  and  read  them  you  cannot  expect 
others  to.  We  desire  your  prompt  and 
cheerful  assistance  to  introduce  this 
Course  of  Reading,  and  rely  upon  your 
support  to  maintain  it. 

We  realize  that  these  matters  involve 
the  employment  of  ,  your  time  and 
means;  but  if  you,  the  representative 
young  men  of  Zion,  are  not  interested 
in  them,  how  do  you  expect  that  Zion 
will  be  established?  Our  testimony  is, 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  young 
men  of  Israel  to  give  serious  attention 
to  the  reformation  of  their  lives,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  their  minds.  The 
Lord  requires  this,  and  as  His  servants, 
we  enjoin  it  upon  you.  We  shall  watch 
with  deep  interest  the  work  of  the 
Associations,  during  the  coming  season, 
and  shall  take  occasion  to  promote  it,  by 
our  counsel,  as  opportunity  is  presented. 
Be  energetic  and  faithful  and  the  Lord 
will  be  with  you.  We  shall  pray  for 
you  continually  that  you  may  be  pros- 
pered and  blessed,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus. 

Your  Brethren  and  Fellow  Laborers, 
Wilford  Woodruff, 
Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Moses   Thatcher, 
General  Superin tendency  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 


BIBLE. 
Mosaic     and     prophetic    dispensation 
continued. 

Lecture    XXVIII. — The    entrance    of 
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Israel  into  the  land  of  their  forefathers 
(Palestine).  Time,  1451  B.  C.  Subdi- 
visions: The  keys  of  authority  given  to 
Joshua.  See  Deuteronomy,  xxxiv.  Rev- 
elation in  regard  to  the  completion  of 
the  exodus;  the  miraculous  passage 
through  Jordan;  (a)  the  special  prepara- 
tion; (b)  the  passage;  (c)  the  two  sets  of 
stone  memorials — one  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  one  at  Gilgal,  near  Jericho,  the 
first  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in 
Palestine.  References,  Joshua,  i-vi; 
Josephus,  Book  V,  chapter  i. 

Lecture  XXIX.— Israel's,  subjugation 
of  the  infidel  usurpers  of  their  inherit- 
ances. Time,  1451  B.  C.  Subdivisions: 
The  preparation  at  Gilgal;  the  siege  of 
Jericho;  (a)  the  appearance  of  a  heaven- 
ly chieftain;  (b)  the  exact  execution  of 
the  revealed  plan  of  attack;  (c)  the  over- 
throw of  the  city.  The  conquest  of 
Ai;  (a)  the  first  attack;  (b)  the  retreat  of 
the  three  thousand;  {c)  Joshua's  appeal 
to  the  Lord;  (d)  the  purification  of  the 
army;  (e)  the  second  attack;  (/)  the 
victory.  References,  Joshua,  v-viii,  in- 
clusive; Josephus,  Book  V,  chapter  i. 

Lecture  XXX.— Subjugation  of  the 
infidel  nation  continued.  Time,  1450-49 
B.C.  Subdivisions:  The  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  people  of  Gibeon;  (a)  the  pre- 
varicative  embassy;  (b)  the  servitude  of 
the  crafty  Gibeonites;  (c)  the  rescue  of 
Gibeon;  the  five  years'  victorious  cam- 
paign completed,  with  the  defeat  of 
thirty-one  kings.  References,  Joshua, 
ix-xii,  inclusive;  Josephus,  Book  V, 
chapter  i. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Lecture  XXVIII.— Paul's  writings  to 
the  Corinthians.  Time,  A.  D.  59  Sub- 
divisions: His  teachings  in  regard  to 
litigations  between  brethren  (identical 
with  that  of  the  Latter-day  Saints); 
temptation;  partaking  of  the  Sacrament. 
Reference,  first  Corinthians,  chapters 
v,  x,  and  xi 

Lecture  XXIX.— Paul's  writings  to  the 
Corinthians,  continued.  Time,  A.  D. 
59.  Special  topic;  spiritual  gifts.  Sub- 
divisions: The  spirit  of  testimony;  the 
distinction  between  the  Spirit  and  its 
various  gifts ;  the  superior  grace  (charity) ; 
the  relative  value   of  gifts;    the  Three 


Graces;  order  in  the  exercise  of  gifts. 
Reference,  first  Corinthians,  xii,  xiii, 
and  xiv. 

Lecture  XXX. — Paul's  writings  to  the 
Corinthians,  continued.  Time,  A.  D.  59. 
Special  topic;  the  resurrection.  Subdi- 
visions: Paul's  proofs  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Savior;  (a)  the  Scriptures;  (b) 
the  testimony  of  Cephas;  (c)  the  testi- 
mony of  five  hundred  eye-witnesses  of 
His  Ascension.  (Individual  testimony 
through  revelation.)  Paul's  argument 
against  the  fallacy  of  the  denial  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus;  the  distinctive 
elemental  difference  in  all  organic  crea- 
tions; the  instantaneous  change  from, 
mortality  to  immortality.  Reference, 
first  Corinthians,  xv. 

BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

Lecture  XXVIII. — The  invasion  of 
Zarahemla,  by  the  Lamanites.  Time, 
81  B.  C.  Subdivisions:  The  war-cry; 
the  surprise  and  capture  of  the  city  of 
Ammonihah;  General  Zoram's  confer- 
ence with  the  High  Priest,  Alma;  the 
appeal  to  the  Lord  for  instructions;  the 
revealed  plan  of  operations;  the  rout 
and  ruin  of  the  Nehor  invaders.  Refer- 
ence, Alma  xvi. 

Lecture  XXIX. — The  missionary  labors 
of  the  sons  of  Mosiah.  Time,  77  B.  C. 
Subdivisions:  Their  preference  of  mis- 
sionary life  and  its  results,  to  that  of 
kingly  power  and  honors;  the  degener- 
ative condition  of  the  Lamanites;  Am- 
nion's separation  from  his  fellow  labor- 
ers; Alma  and  King  Lamoni;  (a)  the  cap- 
tive; (b)  the  servant;  (c)  the  champion  of 
rights;  (d)  the  instrument  of  a  com- 
munity's conversion  to  the  truth;  (e)  the 
agent  of  deliverance  of  his  brethren. 
Reference,  Alma,  xvii-xx. 

Lecture  XXX. — Labors  of  Aaron  and 
Muloki,  Alma's  brethren;  the  journey  to 
the  Lamanite  Jerusalem;  (a)  their  testi- 
mony to  the  people;  (b)  their  imprison- 
ment; (c)  their  deliverance;  their  meet- 
ing King  Lamoni;  the  conversion  of  the 
king;  the  king's  proclamation  of  protec- 
tion for  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
Reference,  Alma,  xxi-xxiii. 
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IT    IS    THE    BEST 

TRUE    MERIT    HAS    GIVEN 

BLACKWELL'S  DURHAM  TOBACCO 

Tlie  JXjarg-est^  Sale   of  31x137-  ;ToTostcco    in_  tliel  "^7"orlA. 


roR  pleasure:, 

<0!flF$RT,HEALTr 

SMOKE  THE  OLD,, 


1      MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

W.T,Butck^elta  &  Co. 


NS  OTHERS 
POPULAR  BECAUSE  HBMABIE 


Manufacturers  of 
nnmUinntiAs,       Cstttrtft      Ma<*e  of  Annealed  Steel  and   galvanized  Wire,  asc 

L 0 m D  H Bl  0     rBnGB:44 picket* p«r R°a>  at  a  eost  of  fTOm 45  <*•. to  »i.©o 

V/UIMkHllUUUii      I   UllUU  1  pe,.  Rod.    This  te  the  Best  Farm  and  GardeB  Fence  Made 


S*£a,d.e  oaa.  Xxxxpxe-rred.  Plan. 


Setter  th,B«.  ari-^r   Xaaaportedl 


Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

HOUSEHOLD  SEWING  MACHINES 


•# 


dJohft  ©.  ©utlep  W  8po., 

PROVQ      ^ITQQIy^X       GOODS, 

Always  have  in  Stock  a  Fine  Line  of 

Home  Made  Suitings,  Dress  Goods,  Flannels  and  Yarn. 

!(  OLD      CONSTITUTION      BUILDING.  )| 


SIERRA  NEVADA  LUMBER  ASSOCIATION 


OF 
UTAH 


o  ooooooooooooo  ooooooooooooo  o  o 


LUMBEB. 

0 

o 
o 

0 
0 

o 
o 

Mill  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

<-w»-*^--^--^w-~---~-*~^~--^-~. M : — -~-^_~— -» 

«" 

3 

4f 

| 

05 

1 

I 

J* 

Oak,     Ash,    Cherry,    Walnut, 
Butternut,  Mahogany,  Spanish 
Cedar,    Prima    Vera,   Etc.,   in 
Stock.    Hard  and  Soft  Wood 
Mantels,  to  Order.  Stair  Build- 
ing a  Specialty. 

9     ooooooooooooo  oooooooooooooo  o 


Ont-half  Block  South   U.  C.  Depot,  \ 
SAL!  LAKE  CITY.  j 


S.  J.  LYNN,  Supt 


k^t^PIONEER^ 


"^—5 


PATENT  ROLLER  MILL  CO 


MANUFACTURES  FINEST  BRANDS  OF 


High  Patent,  Bakers  No.  1,  Whole  Wheat. 

Office,  21   W.  South   Temple  St., 
SALT    XjAKIE    OITY,  TTX}J^E3L. 


TRAVEL 

(VIA^ 


The  Union  Pacific. 

'  THE  OLD  OVERUND  ROUTE," 


-(BETWEEN)- 


Utah  and  the  Missouri  River. 


-(TAKE    THE     FAST    TRAIN,) 


"THE  OVERLAND  FLYER" 

And  Save  One  Day  Crossing  the  Continent- 

No  Tourist  can  properly  appreciate  the  Grandeur  of  the  Scenery  or  the 
Magnificence,  Extent  and  Resources  of  the  United  States,  until  he  has  compassed 
journeys  to  the  following  points: 

COLORADO    IN  GENERAL, 

UTAH  IN  GENERAL,  and 

SALT    LAKE    CITY   in    Particular;, 

Yellowstone  National  Parle, 

The  Great  Shoshone  Falls, 

The  Columbia  River,  Oregon, 

Puget    Sound    and   Alaska; 
The  Sierras  in  Nevada, 

California  in  General, 

Yosemite,  the  Big  Trees, 

And  Los  Angeles, 

And  Mining  Camps,  Cities,  and  Health  Resorts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  all  of 
which  are  best  reached  via  the 

UNION     PACIFIC    RAILWAY. 

Tickets  on  Sale  at  all  Coupon  Ticket  Offices  in  the  United  States. 


THOS.   L.   KIMBALL, 

Acting  Gen'l  Manager, 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

E.   L.  LOMAX, 

Asz'i  (ii'ii'  I  Pass  &  Ticket  Agr't. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


J.  S.  TEBBETS, 

Gen1,  Pass.  &  Ticket  Ag't. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

J.  V.  PARKER. 

Div.  Pass.  Ag't. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,   UTAH. 


Company 


Z.    C.     2w£.    I,t 


FIRST 
CLASS 


brocenes. 

)  SHOES. 


A  Substantial  Line  of 

DRY  GOODS  Kept  in  Stock. 


:TOWN  AND    COUNTRY   TRADE    SOLICITED 

AONZO    YOUNG,     MANAGER. 


Heber  J    Grant,  Prpst 
G.  T.  Odell,  Asst    Mgr  , 


C.\Vo&  M.Co 


J.  F.  Grant,  Manager,     t<4*2 
R.  S    Wells,  Treas.      &C 
1 ^ 


|  Co-op.Wagon  ffi  Machine  Co. ! 

<3  PAID    UP   CAPITAL,$150.000. 

^  .    ...      -  -  _ 

S  Loading  Asricaltaral  Implsment  Bouse  of  U.ab.  m 


i  u  u  u  l^LrLnJ\nsu^u\J^JX^u\I\^sl^J\I\J^J\nJX^l^u^  jtji  q. 


ixnnj-i.aruoruiJTrLri 


O-0 


P 


d(!I©Fl 


ffl 


eemee  vr@. 


j  u  u  u  uxiijijn  njTji.ru  uiJTJT.jTjnjTJiruTJTJT.ruxnj'UT^^ 

K^  REPRESENTS  THE  ^ 


Mitchell  Waions.    Bain  Waqons,  %£ 

KVwr:/   Machines,    Deere  Plows,  <j*>-- 

l tassel  I.  &  Cu.'s  Machinery,  fi&5 

ARRIACLS,    BUGGIES,  ROAD   CARTS,    HARNESS.  ^ 

H:i!f  Block  South  of  Theatre,  £•><! 

^        SALT     LAKE     CITY,      UTAH  ^ 


C.W.&M.C0 


•  BUBSCEIBB     -JFOJ3, 


w 


§ 


.tor. 


Volume  Ten. 


S"VEI5."S"     STXZBSCCESIBZEIK,     <3-ETS 


Forty  Page  Magazine  Every  Month. 

FOUR    FVJjIj    PAGE    STEEL    EXGMAVlNGs\josephSF^nith, 


The    Volume    Bound    at    the    end 
of  the    year    FEEE. 

Wilford  Woodruff, 
Moses  Thatcher. 

t  m%ell^Sr7wSUoi  PRESIDENT  BRIG-HAM  YOUNG. 

(This  engraving  is  19x24  inches,  and  is  not  only  the  finest  engraving,  but  the  best  portrait 
ever  offered  to  the  people  olTT-ah.) 

IWT*  ALL    FOR    $2.50.  "3*1 


TEE  CONTRIBUTOR  COMPANY, 


NO     40 

MAIN      STREET, 


Salt  Lake  City. 


